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Two Telegram Cases 


The insured in this case happened to be a well 
known newspaper man on the Pacific Coast. Upon 
learning of his death, our California general 
agents wired to our home office, which the same 
day issued a check in payment of the claim and 
sent the check to California by air mail. In the 
meantime the general agents proceeded with get- 
ting the papers properly completed and air-mail- 
ing them East. The home office promptly ap- 
proved them and wired a release of the check. In 
this way it was made possible to deliver the claim 
check with great rapidity. 


A similar instance was the case of a telephone 
employee insurer in the deep South. The check 
for the claim payment was sent from the home 
office on the same day that the wired notification 
of claim was received and the payment was made 
within twenty-four hours. 

To have a claim paid with extraordinary 
promptness is often an extremely important mat- 
ter with the beneficiary, and you may be sure that 
the recipients of the claim money in such in- 
stances are appreciative of quick service—and 
the underwriters are, too. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 
Independence Square Philadelphia 








The Life : 
Insurance Agent 


HE life insurance agent is a good 
example of the typical American, 
a man in business for himself, a good 
neighbor in his own country. Among 


other things, he has encouraged men 


a ft Ba 


to make much of family life, to plan 
for the endurance of their homes. the 


security of their dependents. and the P 
education of their children. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Bertrand J. Perry, President 























COMPLETE 


Since Fidelity originated the “Income for Life 
plan on December 24, 1902, thousands of men 
have enjoyed the certainty of this old age protec- 
tion. Fidelity is proud of that contribution. 


” 


But Fidelity is equally proud of the 22 other 
regular forms in its working kit and of the numer- 
ous combinations of supplementary agreements. 
These include Disability Waiver, with 17 forms, 
and Disability Income, on either a $10.00 or a 
$5.00 per thousand basis. with its “Income for 
Life” plan. Accidental Death benefits may be 
added in 11 policy forms. 


Family Income, Family Maintenance, and Juv- 
enile Insurance are also available. 


ba DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. Presutent 











This is one of the three big reasons why we 
are in another great year. Careful planning 
in the Home Office, when combined with 
Able and Intelligent Cooperation in the 
Field and a Sympathetic Understanding be- 
tween us, promotes a type of teamwork that 
cannot help but spell success. 
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... OUT IN FRONT... 


With a Six-Time “‘Millionaire”’ 








Grant Taggart, right, with R. K. Hardy, left, the man 


“who put me into the business” and Captain Ford, 
snapped at the 1919 Convention. 





I 


Daughter Kay Taggart, student at Mills College, Calif 
Grant and Fern on their honeymoon in 1918. 
Kay, as a baby, poses with her mother. 


Twin sons, Hal and Cal, made the first team in their 
sophomore year in high school. 

The Taggarts on vacation. Snow banks in July on the 
Cook City Red Lodge road. 

The life insurance man goes to 
Wyoming morning. 
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work on a wintry 


Hal and Cal are growing up. 


Proud Dad displays the twins as babies in 


1924. 
This is the way Grant relaxes. Fishing is one of his 
hobbies. 


Grant Taggart at the age of 14. 
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THE 
SPECTATOR CONCEPTS OF CONFIDENCE 


ERMANENCY and life insurance have come to have a certain 

73rd Priscnsity of concept in the minds of the great majority of Amer- f 

ican citizens. Faithful performance over the years, in good : 

YEAR season and bad, has raised the life insurance policy to a high level 

on the scales which weigh moral integrity and business character. 

In less than a century, life insurance has developed from a | 

chance venture in protection to the position of a recognized need § 

® in the financial portfolio of every citizen of every phase of social 
life and of every income group. 

The intimacy of the average individual with life insurance and 
the free endorsement of its value in the preservation of the Amer- 
ican family, has now in measure of years stretched well over the 
average life time. Legion are the men and women, now in or be- § 
yond the middle years of their lives, who in their childhood came 
to know by first hand observation instances wherein life insur- 
ance policy proceeds had maintained intact families and homes of 
chums and school mates. They have seen and recognized the 
dependable service of this unique form of financial protection, 
standing forth sturdily and promptly in the darkest hours of need 
and functioning smoothly throughout the intervening years for 
the benefit of those who otherwise were victims of inescapable 
economic disorders. They have seen age crowned with ease and 
enjoyment because the regular savings through life insurance had f 

enabled the up-building of life insurance estates. From the 
earliest memory they have known the varied and multiple services j 
and benefits of life insurance operate for humane objections. tl 
S 
Pp 
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These early associations and influences have without a doubt 
determined to a large extent the futures of many men and women 
who themselves through life insurance have attained security, 
contentment and prosperity. - 

This additional contributing force is one of inestimable and tl 
often overlooked value to the growth of life insurance. The high 
regard in which life insurance is held today comes through its 





long yesterdays of faithful performance and service which has — 4 

inspired a universal acceptance somewhat in the nature of the cj 

affection for a dear and true old friend of standing and integrity. ir 

pA The feeling which prompts the use of such words as good, invalu- tt 

able, right, merit—implying practical or moral superiority—comes te 

from long use and constant association with accepted high stand- es 

THOMAS J. V. CULLEN ards. Into such characterization may now be added insurance. th 

onal The simple truth is unassailable that long acquaintance gives ce 
ROBERT W. SHEEHAN to a practice, or an ideal, or a product, moral excellence assuming 

—e worthiness, and so it is with life insurance. Long years of equi- vs 

FRANK ELLINGTON table and honest adherence to its promises to millions of bene- de 

oe ficiaries and policyholders confers upon life insurance almost un- Fi 

W. EUGENE ROESCH questioned confidence in the minds and hearts of everyone. And gC 

sessed this condition, incidentally, paves the way to its ever increasing z 

WINTHROP A. HAMLIN distribution among the masses of the nation. be 

News Editor ne 
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AND 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Financial Objectives, rather than 
Interest Returns for any given 
Period, Should be first Con- 


sideration of every Investor. 


By WILLIAM H. FISSELL 


4gent, Connecticut General Life Insurance Company. 


Larkin 


MONG investors generally, the 
A inane objective sought to 

be achieved will determine 
the investment medium to be used. 
Some may have a temporary sur- 
plus of cash which they wish to in- 
vest for a limited time. With them, 
safety of principal and a fair 
return in the form of interest at 
the end of the investment period is 
of paramount importance. Under 
such circumstances a possible solu- 
tion is by purchasing bonds at a 
discount and receiving both prin- 
cipal and interest at the end of the 
investment period. An example of 
this is buying a “Baby Bond” at 
$750 in 1940 and receiving $1,000 
ten years hence in 1950. No inter- 
est is paid during the interim but 
the principal and interest are re- 
ceived at the maturity. 

Some others may have the prob- 
lem of investing surplus funds, not 
needing immediate income, but 
desiring accumulation of capital. 
For them safety of principal and a 
good chance for the increased value 
of the investment are desired. An 
example of such investment would 
be a common stock of a company 
not paying dividends but reinvest- 
ing the profits in the business, so 
that ultimately the stock would 
have greatly increased value. 

Still others may have an invest- 


BABY BONDS 


igency, 225 Broadway, New York City 





ment problem not involving income 
or reinvestment, and for them, 
marketability and liquidity are 
most essential. An example of this 
type of investment would be a gov- 
ernment bond or some low interest 
triple ““A” bond. 

For a great many people the 
main financial problem is to invest 
and reinvest to provide income 
either now or in the future for 
themselves. An example of the so- 
lution of their investment problem 
would be the purchase of an im- 
mediate annuity providing imme- 
diate income or an endowment to 
mature at some future date so as 
to provide income from that time 
henceforth. 


Fundamental Difference 


The United States Government is 
now issuing “Savings Bonds” com- 
monly known as “Baby Bonds” in 
various denominations from $18.75 
to $750, paying the purchaser $25 
to $1,000 respectively at maturity, 
ten years after date of issue and 
purchase. Such an investment can 
not really be compared with life 
insurance, yet many people try to 
do just that. It is as comparing a 
government bond with a common 
stock. All are different and each 
serves a definite need. It may seem 
to some people that these “Baby 



















Bonds” 


are in direct competition 
with single premium ten-year en- 
dowment policies issued by life in- 


surance companies. However, an 
examination of both will show they 
are different investment mediums, 
suited for different specific needs, 
and as such are non-competitive. 
If it were only a question of how 
much was paid in each case with 
what was received at maturity the 
comparison would be easy. 

What makes the comparison diffi- 
cult is that with the life insurance 
contract there is a death benefit. 
This may mature the contract in 
thirty days after purchase, in 
which case the speculative gain 
would be great. The “Baby Bonds” 
do not have any mortality consid- 
eration. Incidentally, the life in- 
surance contracts offer selective 
maturity dates while that of the 
Baby Bonds is fixed at ten years 
from date of issuance. This is 
of considerable importance in the 
formulation of financial plans. Be- 
cause it is not always possible to 
formulate financial plans exactly 
ten years in advance, as is neces- 
sary if our plans are to be based 
on the use of “Baby Bonds.” 

If the cost of diminishing term 
insurance were added to the pur- 
chase price of the Baby Bonds, the 
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comparison would unquestionably 
be in favor of the life insurance 
policy. To this most people will say 
they are not interested in the death 
protection offered but in the return 
only. So it is necessary to make the 
comparison on unequal terms be- 
cause the cost of the mortality con- 
sideration of the life insurance 
cannot be deducted. 

Again the settlement options of- 
fered by the life insurance con- 
tracts are more flexible and an 
added advantage with that of a 
selective maturity date. Likewise 
the problem of reinvestment is 
avoided completely by using the 
life insurance contract as an in- 
vestment medium. 


Why Insurance Excels 


However, consideration of the 
two forms of investment will reveal 
that the life insurance contract is 
preferable from an_ investment 
standpoint in that as far as income 
is concerned it will provide a higher 
regular monthly return for the 
same investment and in addition 
offers possibilities for speculative 
gains through the death benefit in 
event of premature death. 

If the time the income is desired 
is more than ten years hence, the 
problem of reinvestment is avoided 
by using a life insurance contract 
which offers a selective maturity 
date. There is no guarantee that 
the Baby Bonds will be sold by the 
Government indefinitely in the fu- 
ture. Already there have been re- 
strictions placed on their sale. 

Again the Government may 
change the interest rate on any 
new issue any time in the future, 
while the life insurance contract 
guarantees the same minimum in- 
terest during the contract term and 
even after maturity if the funds 
are left on deposit, if any excess 
interest over the guarantee is 
earned it is likewise paid to the 
policyholder. 

Another advantage is life insur- 
ance contracts not in excess of 
$40,000 are free from the Federal 
Estate tax. The values of the Baby 
Bonds are fully taxed by the Gov- 
ernment as part of a decedent’s 
estate. 

Besides, a contingent beneficiary 
can be named under the life insur- 
ance contract but only a primary 
beneficiary on the Baby Bonds and 
that cannot be changed except in 
case of death. If a change is de- 
sired the Baby Bonds must be sur- 
rendered and a new purchase made 
and the new beneficiary named. 
The only exception is in case of the 
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death of the beneficiary and even 
here a reissuance of the bond is 
required. 

“However, a bond may not be re- 
issued during the life of a bene- 
ficiary so as to eliminate that bene- 
ficiary.” The quotation is from the 
government literature. This means 
in order to change the beneficiary 
of a bond while the beneficiary is 
alive, it is necessary to surrender 
the bond for its redemption value 
and to purchase a new bond with 
a full ten year maturity. The Baby 
Bonds are “Not Transferable.” 
Savings Bonds are the registered 
owners’ exclusive property. They 
are not transferable (except by 
operation of law) and cannot be 
sold, be hypothecated or otherwise 
traded. While a life insurance con- 
tract can be transferred and very 
often is hypothecated as collateral 
for a loan. This inflexibility alone 
might wreck a plan to accumulate 
money for old age. There is danger 
in event of successive deaths of the 
property going to others than in- 
tended, possibly against wishes, and 
outside of the family. 

Still another advantage of the 
life insurance contract is the pro- 
tection offered in most states 
against the claims of creditors. 
The funds of a life insurance con- 
tract (properly arranged) are not 
subject to attachment to satisfy 
creditors’ claims, while the Baby 
Bonds can undoubtedly be attached. 

The limitation as to the maxi- 
mum maturity values that may be 
held by one person may be passed 
over as being of minor importance. 


Flexibility 

There is a lack of flexibility in 
the government Baby Bonds as 
compared with a life insurance con- 
tract. This flexibility is important 
because the lack of it may defeat 
the financial plans and the achieve- 
ment of the sought objectives. 

Both the Baby Bonds and the life 
insurance contracts are suited for 
specific purposes. Each has its uses 
and properly understood in their 
respective spheres they are non- 
competitive. Each fulfills a definite 
need and serves a specific purpose. 

As a rule, in the average case, 
life insurance is the superior and 
best financial medium that can be 
used due to its greater flexibility, 
mortality consideration, tax and 
creditor preference, while offering 
perfect timing. 

Compare an endowment annuity 
with the Baby Bond. It allows per- 
fect timing in that age 65 may be 
selected at any time so that the 








maturity income will complement 
social security benefits. A Baby 
Bond must be purchased exacily 
ten years in advance or a multiple 
of ten years. Life insurance offers 
flexibility in that a beneficiary and 
contingent beneficiary may be 
named in any reasonable number 
and changed as often as wished, 
while only one primary beneficiary 
can be named under the Baby Bond. 

The mortality consideration of 
the life insurance contract provides 
for immediate maturity at face 
value in event of death. While the 
redemption value of the bond will 
be paid or a reissuance of a new 
one made in case of the owner’s 
death. 


Maturity Date 


The opportunity of selecting the 
exact date of maturity offers per- 
fect timing which is so essential 
today in completing financial plans 
so as to coordinate life insurance 
and other property with social se- 
curity and other retirement plans. 
A life insurance contract means 
that at any age you can start to 
provide for income at a definite 
future date. It makes no difference 
if you are 29, 39 or 49. You can, at 
these ages, arrange for maturities 
at age 65. Naturally, the premiums 
will vary. Baby Bonds are held 
rigidly to a ten year maturity 
term. 

Suppose a man were to start to- 
day and invest $18.75 monthly in 
government Baby  Bonds_ each 
month for the next thirty years. 
As the maturities start coming in 
at the end of the first ten years, he 
would reinvest these maturities also 
as soon as possible in Baby Bonds 
and reinvest the same in like man- 
ner at the end of each maturity. 
The objective being that to re- 
ceive at age 65 after his 30 con- 
tinuous years of investment and 
reinvestment monthly income for 
himself. So that the income may 
continue as long as possible only 
part, not all, of the maturities at 
the end of 30 years will be used for 
living expenses and the unused bal- 
ance likewise reinvested in the 
same manner. 

What would be the result? 

From age 65 to age 75, for ten 
years, he would receive $50 month- 
ly and from age 75 to 85, another 
ten years, he would receive an ap- 
proximate average income of $58 
monthly and the proceeds would be 
exhausted. 

Now this same man could, for 
slightly less monthly outlay during 
the same thirty years, purchase 
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from a life insurance company a 
thirty year endowment’ which 
would provide him with an income 
of $61.42 a month for life. Not for 
twenty years, as with Baby Bonds, 
but for life at a time when actual 
income counts most. At retirement, 
actual income is paramount, not the 
rate at which an investment was 
compounded. 

Again, under this plan after one 
payment our “investor” would not 
be obliged to make any more pay- 
ments if he was totally and perma- 
nently disabled. His investment 
likewise would be assured of auto- 
matic completion. Or if he died 
after making his first payment 
there would be an estate of $7500 
immediately available either in the 
form of cash or paid in the form of 
income by the company as directed 
by him over a period of time to his 
heirs. 

If, instead, he purchased a Baby 
Bond and died at the end of one 
month, his heirs would receive 
$18.75 in full settlement. If he was 
totally disabled he would hardly be 
able to complete his regular pur- 
chase of Baby Bonds for 30 years, 
and his plan to provide future in- 
come would be doomed. While the 
waiver of premium’ guarantees 
completion of his plan, he must as- 
sume, if he uses the medium of 
Baby Bonds to accomplish his ob- 
jective, that he will have perfect 
health for the full thirty years. 

In using the Baby Bonds he 
again is assuming perfect timing 
and saving between maturities. 
This would be extremely difficult 
due to human nature and the in- 
ability to invest the complete ma- 
turity value of each bond. But he 
assumes a Spartan-like character 
and even with that he cannot ac- 
complish as much as with life in- 
surance. 


Other Considerations 


There are so many other assump- 
tions, too, that must be undertaken. 
For example, steady work. If he is 
unemployed temporarily or for any 
length of time his plan of using 
Baby Bonds would be defeated, but 
if he uses life insurance he can, 
through the use of the automatic 
premium loan, guarantee the work- 
ability of his plan through a slack 
season. When reemployment com- 
mences he can resume his payments 
and as he is able reimburse the 
life insurance company for the 
back premiums missed. The auto- 
matic premium loan provides that 
if the premiums are not paid when 
due the company will borrow the 
Premiums from the loan value of 








BOOKS IN OUR BUSINESS 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 








THE ARNOLD SYSTEM 


"—It makes greater earnings possible 
because it gears the salesman's efforts 
and his earnings to the most profitable 
asset of any established business—satis- 
fied, continuing customers. 

“It meets the challenge of increas- 
ingly severe business cycles by tying the 
salesman's greatest potential rewards to 
the permanent, indispensable job of ser- 
vice to existing business—a type of job 
made only more urgent and more profit- 
able by adverse business conditions. 

"—It meets the challenge of salesmen 
who demand security and permanence 
and the right to build their future out of 
faithful, high-grade effort they are putting 
on their job today. 

"—It meets the most fundamental re- 
quirement of permanence and security for 
the agent, by its insistence on a proper 
balance between building new business 
and maintaining good will." 

Quoted from “New Horizons in 
Commission Selling Through the Ar- 
nold System to Better Reward Better 
Service.” published by the North- 
western National Life Insurance Co. 








HEN President O. J. Arnold of 
W. vnc Northwestern National Life 
announced his company’s new system 
of agent compensation last September 
22 (as specially reported in The Spec- 
tator of September 28, 1939) and like- 
wise when other discussions of the 
new plan were recorded in The Spec- 
tator of November 9, 1939, and De- 
cember 7, 1939, that system was pre- 
sented as something new for the 
insurance business to consider and for 
other companies to adapt and adopt 
if they so chose. 

But the advantages of the Arnold 
system—notably its higher commis- 
sions for good work and its greater 
stabilization of income for the agent, 
as well as its benefits for the company 
and the public—have a strong appeal 
for anyone thinking of entering the 
life insurance business as an agent. 
And the system is presented from that 
point of view in a 40-page booklet, 
“New Horizons in Commission Sell- 
ing Through the Arnold System to 
Better Reward Better Service,” issued 
the policy and pay the premiums 
for the insured. When the ‘insured 
is able he can repay the loan with 
interest. He does not have to pay 
the full loan at one time, but may 
repay it in easy instaliments. 

Again, do not dependents come 
in for some considerations? It is 
(Concluded on page 10) 


by Northwestern National Life in July. 

As President Arnold explains in his 
covering letter to NwNL fieldmen, 
“the accompanying booklet is ad- 
dressed to men considering life insur- 
ance selling as a career. It seeks to 
tell just what the Arnold System has 
done to make the life insurance sell- 
ing job a more secure, more profitable 
and more satisfying job.” And _ it 
also, as the president says, contains 
many stimulating suggestions for ex- 
perienced agents. 

The four main points of the booklet 
are quoted in the accompanying box. 
Besides the development of those 
points, there are quotations from busi- 
ness leaders either showing the need 
for that system or approving its pur- 
poses and provisions. Statistical ap- 
pendices show (1) how the earnings 
of various grades of agents compare 
under the old and the Arnold plans, 
(2) a comparison of the earnings of 
an Arnold-plan agent with the college 
graduates’ average for the first eight 
years of work, and (3) a comparison 
of the Arnold-plan agent’s earnings 
with those of college graduates eight 
years out in twenty-seven other pro- 
Naturally the Arnold-plan 
agent comes out on top. 

As readers of The Spectator will 
remember, the essence of the Arnold 
system is that, while it pays nine re- 
newal commissions as is customary, 
those renewals are based on a rate 
that is not the invariable 5 per cent 
of most plans, but varies according 
to the proportion of the original busi- 
ness which renews. It thus pays the 
agent better for service to the policy- 
holder than under the common sys- 
tem; it also stimulates him both to 
give that service and to choose the 
business which will persist. 

That last characteristic—inducing 
the agent to select his business for 
persistence rather than for immediate 
sales totals—should help greatly in 
making the life insurance agent gen- 
uinely what he already is nominally 

-a life underwriter. It marks, possi- 
bly, a borrowing from the property 
insurance field, where the commis- 
sions are the same for the first year 
and for renewals. 

It is too soon to expect a report on 
actual results from the introduction 
of the Arnold system, and the “New 
Horizons” booklet does not attempt 
that. As its title indicates, it looks 
ahead, and it should prove an inspira- 
tion for any agent into whose hands 
it comes. 


fessions. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 


Bankers National 
Quota Breakers Meet 


If you were a leading producer for 
the Bankers National Life Insurance 
Company of Montclair, N. J., and had 
thus far done everything in the way 
of increasing business that you had 
firmly resolved on January 1 of this 
year, you would have found yourself 
at the high point of this summer’s 
heat wave, not in your sweltering 
office but face with the cool 
breeze that Atlantic City 
On Thursday and Friday of 
last week 28 such agents of the com- 
pany were on hand for the “Quota 
Breakers’ Jamboree.” 


to face 
sea made 


famous. 


Early in the year agents of the 
company were approached and asked 
to name a figure corresponding to 
their financial needs and desired earn- 
ings for 1940. This needed income 
was translated into premium volume 
that volume set down as thei 
goal for 1940. Any individual who, 
by June 30, had completed 50% o1 
more of his year’s quota was eligible 
for the Club and invited to attend the 
Atlantic City, July 25 


and 


Jamboree at 
and 26. 

As befitting the 
ing and the nature of the celebration, 
there was lots of fun to be had at the 
affair—boating, banqueting, bathing, 
etc. But aware that all play and no 
work doesn’t make jack, there were 
some profitable business sessions on 
the program, President Ralph 
Lounsbury was on hand to greet the 
agents cordially and to offer advice 
of both a practical and inspirational 
nature. William J. Sieger, vice presi- 
dent in charge of agencies, was guid- 
ing genius of the gathering. 


name of the meet- 


too. 


Retirement Plan Developing 

Gratifying interest was shown by 
the agents in Mr. Sieger’s report on 
developments in the company’s retire- 
ment plan for fieldmen. The basis of 
this plan is a Group Annuity policy 
set up expressly for Bankers Nation- 
al field representatives, each agent 
to have the privilege to participate 
im the plan and deposit with the com- 
pany an amount up to 3% of his gross 
year, or $3,000, 
That sum 


earnings for the 


whichever is the lesser. 
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will be matched by a similar deposit 
by the company, the whole to be ap- 
plied as a net single premium without 
reduction fo cause Or purpose 
toward the 


annuity beginning on January 1 next 


any 
purchase of a deferred 
following the agent’s attained age 65. 

Mr. Sieger reported that the details 
of this plan are nearing completion, 
its approval by the Insurance Depart- 
ment shortly expected, and that agents 
definitely make plans to 
Retirement Plan 
their deposits to 


could now 
participate in the 


and begin sending in 


cover. 
New Policy Explained 
Mr. Sieger also took the occasion 


of this meeting to explain the mort- 
gage redemption plan, a recent addi- 
National Life 
This is 


tion to the Bankers 
agent’s portfolio of policies. 
a reducing term policy with a mini- 
mum of $2,250. The policy can be pur- 
chased on a 20 or 25-year basis, with 
the amount of insurance, and the 
premium, decreasing each year until 
the policy goes out of existence and 
the mortgage is liquidated. The policy 
may be written, however, for periods 
other than the 20 or 25-year periods, 
and has been adapted to make it ap- 
plicable for use in liquidating FHA 


GREETS AGENTS 





Ralph R. Lounsbury 


for example, which may 
taken out three or four 


mortgages, 
have been 
years ago. 

The agents also witnessed a show- 
ing of “The American Portrait,” the 
life insurance film that is sponsored 
by the Institute of Life 
The showing was preceded by prefa- 
tory remarks by Richard J. O’Brien, 
agency supervisor, who explained its 
usages and the methods by which 
agents could arrange for sponsorship 
of the film in their localities. 


Insurance, 


Round Table Members 
Now Number 151 


A total of 151 producers had become 
members of the 1939-40 Million Dollar 
Round Table of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters when the 
deadline for qualifications was reached 
on July 1, it has been announced by 
Henry G. Mosler, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, Los Angeles, chairman. 

The membership of the Round 
Table which will gather for its annual 
meeting in connection with the Phila 
delphia Convention of the National 
Association in September is made up 
of 27 life and qualifying members, 23 
qualifying and 101 life 
members, Mr. Mosler said. The latest 
and final group of registrants includes 
15 life and qualifying, six qualifying 
and 38 life members. 

The elaborate program planned by 
the Round Table for its full day 
session on September 24 has already 
been announced by Chairman Mosler 
Six members of the organization and 
two outside speakers will address the 


members 


meeting. Prior to their formal con- 
ference, the members of the Round 
Table will spend the week-end of 


September 21-22 at a pre-convention 
outing, to be held at the Seaview 
Golf and Country Club, Absecon, N. J 

Twelve members of the Round Table 
will appear before the Thursday morn- 
ing general session of the annual con- 
vention on September 26. 


Lafayette Life 
Appoints Agents 

R. C. Yeager, superintendent of 
agents for the Lafayette Life Insur- 
ance Co. at Lafayette, Ind., has an- 
nounced the appointment of three ne¥ 
general agencies for the company. 
Harry G. Warvel has been made get 
eral agent at Gary, Ind., located in 
the State Bank Building there. The 
Davenport-Osborn Agency has beet 
appointed general agent for wester 
Michigan, located at Pentwater. Fred 
Hoefner has been made general agent 
at Omaha, with offices in the City 
National Bank Building in that city. 
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Continental American 
Dedicates New Home 


The new home office building of 
Continental American Life Insurance 
Company in Wilmington, Del., 
formally opened on Saturday, July 
20, when President A. A. Rydgren 
dedicated the new building to the ser- 
vice of policyholders and introduced 
Hon. John G. Townsend, Jr., United 
States Senator from Delaware and a 
director of the company, who made an 
address. Senator Townsend’s remarks 


was 


are reviewed editorially on page 26. 

At the chief ceremonies, which were 
held in the lobby of the building, a 
memorial plaque of the late Philip 
Burnet, founder and first president of 
Continental American, unveiled 
by Patsy Burnet, daughter of Mr. 
Burnet. Preliminary to the official 
dedication rites in the lobby, a mem- 
ber of Continental field 
force had cut the ribbon 
and unlocked the door to symbolize 
the formal opening of the new struc- 
ture. He Matthew J. Lauer, 
general agent for the company in New 
York, who had title of 
Chairman of the Dedication Commit- 
tee through his achievements during 
the June Jubilee. 

Immediately following the dedica- 
tion address of Senator Townsend, the 


was 


American’s 
ceremonial 


was 


earned the 


vice chairmen of the dedication com- 
mittee unveiled a bronze tablet in the 
building which pays tribute to the 39 
members of the dedication committee 
who qualified in the June campaign. 
The chairmen 
Ainbinder, general agent in Newark, 
N. J., and Clarence L. Collison, of 
Easton, Md. Also at the 
ceremonies were Governor Richard C. 
McMullen, of Delaware, other 
distinguished guests. 


vice were: George J. 


dedication 
and 


Agents Aid Framing 
Supervision Plank 


The plank on insurance in the plat- 
form of the Democratic Party, unqual- 
ifiedly endorsing state supervision, 
which was passed last week at the 
party’s convention in Chicago, resulted 
from the concentrated activity of of- 
ficials and members of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. The 
quartet of members who led in pre- 
senting the plank to the Platform 
Committee included Mrs. Catherine 
Boyle, general agent for the Minne- 
sota Mutual Life in Chicago and a 
Democratic Committeewoman from 
the state of Illinois; Joy M. Luidens, 
executive secretary of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters; 
Charles J. Zimmerman of Chicago, 
president of the National Association, 














ONE OF AMERICA'S OUTSTANDING SALESMEN 


Ga TAGGART, whose photographs appear on the cover and on page three of 
this issue, and who celebrates a quarter of a century of service in the field of life 
insurance selling this year, is unique in the annals of personal production. Yet, his 
formula for success is simplicity itself, and he maintains that anyone who will be guided 
by single-purposeness and with a will to work might readily duplicate his record. 

He joined the California-Western States Life Insurance Company at the age of 
eighteen, in the little town of Crowley, Wyoming. The town's population of less than 
one thousand has not appreciably increased since that time but Mr. Taggart's stature 
in the world of his chosen business has steadily progressed. During his first twenty 
years with the California-Western States he placed more than $14,000,000 of paid-for 
business on the books and has throughout his career maintained an exceptionally good 
persistency record. He is a six-time member of the Million Dollar Round Table Club and 


a former chairman of that organization. 


That he does “exert sufficient thought and 


energy,’ his recipe for getting ahead, is attested by the fact that there are only 12,000 
people within a radius of 50 miles of his headquarters and that his average policy 


is well under $5,000. 


A thumb-nail sketch of his prospecting and selling methods 


appears elsewhere under that departmental heading. 








and Philip B. Hobbs, national commit- 
teeman of the Chicago Association. 
The plank places the Democrats on 
record as favoring “strict supervision 
of all forms of the insurance business 
by the several states for the protec- 
tion of policyholders and the public.” 
During the preliminary delibera- 
tions, the Platform Committee heard 
the view of the National Association 
through an Mrs. Boyle, 
who spoke before the Committee and 
She outlined the job 
being done by the institution of insur- 


address by 
100 delegates. 


ance today and showed how it had 
aided in building America’s resources, 


emphasizing the fact that it was 


wholly a product of individual thrift 
and initiative. 
warmly by the committee, headed by 


Her talk was received 










yeher smith 


Senator Robert F. Wagner of New 
York, and the delegates. 

On the opening day of the conven- 
tion Mrs. Boyle, Miss Luidens, Mr. 
Zimmerman and Mr. Hobbs drafted 
a formai plank for presentation to the 
convention, and Mr. Zimmerman sub- 
mitted it to the Platform Committee 
in a five-minute talk. This suggestion 
formed the basis of the Party’s plank. 

With the adoption of this plank, 
both major parties have come out 
unqualifiedly for state supervision. At 
its convention, the Republican party 
adopted the following plank: 

“We condemn the New Deal at- 
tempts to destroy the confidence of 
our people in private insurance insti- 
tutions. We favor continuance of 
regulation of insurance by the several 


” 


states. 
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Baby Bonds and 
Life Insurance 


(Concluded from page 7) 


obvious which plan benefits them 
most at least in the first twenty 
years. You can almost say that no 
dependents are assumed if any 
other plan than life insurance is 
used. 

The advantage of the life insur- 
ance plan is that it can best accom- 
plish predetermined financial ob- 
jectives. 

A great number of people wish to 
retire before age 65, when their 
social security benefits start. They 
plan to buy Baby Bonds so that 
they can retire five years earlier 


and, knowing what their social se- 
curity benefits will be, they desire 
to provide a supplementary income 
that will last from their retirement 
inception until these benefits start. 


Some possibly overlook the fact 
that it takes ten vears for the 
Baby Bonds to mature. They do 


not have selectivity of maturity. 
The selection of an endowment con- 
tract of short duration will solve 
their problem. For example, an en- 
dowment of $2,800 will provide ap- 
proximately $50 per month for five 
years. The endowment may have a 
maturity date from 2 to 30 years, 
as desired. 

The financial objective can never 
be overlooked. Too many people 
seem more interested in yearly re- 





women and 











A Worthy Objective 


Consider the basic purpose of life insurance. 


It is devised to provide necessities of life for 
those who need them most — dependent 


children who have been 


deprived of their breadwinner. 


Every time you insure a life you are contributing 


an effective blow at poverty and unhappiness. 


The 


Insurance 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. }. 


rudential 


Company of America 
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turn during the investment period 
and lose sight of the purpose of the 
investment. Again, many look at 
the maturity values. All these have 
the proper place and reason depend- 
ing on the investment purpose. The 
interest returns is important if we 
have capital invested in a business, 
We want to be sure the business is 
progressing and making money, 
The maturity value is important if, 
after a certain time, the maturity 
is to be used to accomplish some 
definite purpose. It is important if, 
for example, Building and Loan or 
Baby Bonds mature, we know the 
value that may be used to redeem 
another known value, such as a 
mortgage on property. But if the 
objective we want to accomplish is 
to provide income we must only 
consider the income that we will 
receive from our investment. The 
other features, while essential, are 
not of paramount importance. The 
results, however, are. 


New Exhibit Rules 
Are Announced 

Annually at the meeting of the Life 
Advertisers 
highlights of the program is the ex- 
hibit of material produced during the 


Association, one of the 


year by member companies for pur- 
poses of advertising, training, sales 
promotion and conservation. Since the 
beginning of L. A. A., these exhibits 
have been a regular feature, and each 
year have shown a growth in both 
volume and interest. 
Exhibits Chairman W. L. 
announces this week that the exhibits 


Jessul 
set-up for this year’s meeting will 
provide for a reduction in the total 
number of classifications of material 
and also a limit in the number of 
classifications in which a company 
may enter material for competition 

“Last year we had twelve classifica- 
tions and at the Detroit meeting, there 
different 
competition 


were approximately 500 


boards entered in the 
The task of judging the material was 
heavy, and those in attendance found 
it difficult to study all of the material 
as thoroughly as they would have 
liked,” said Mr. Jessup. 

The new regulations released cover- 
ing the plans for the 1940 annual 
meeting in Washington provide fot 
nine classifications, with the addition 





al provision that any one company 
may enter not more than six of the 
nine classifications. 

Said Chairman Jessup, “This plat 
will enable a company to select those 
six groups in which they feel they 
have done the most effective work, 
and thus will serve to enhance the 
quality of the exhibits as a whole.” 
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of Life Insurance Companies for First Six Months 


of 1940 and 1939 





Comparative Reports 





— 
——— 














ix 
Months 
ompany and Location Ending Capital 
June 30 Stock 
$ 
Great National Life Insurance Co 1940 200,000 
Dallas, Texas 1939 200,000 
Home State L‘fe Insurance C 1940 102,000 
Oklahoma City, Okia 1939 102,000 
Indianapolis Life 1940 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1939 
Jefferson Standard 1940 2,000,000 
Greensboro, N. ( 1939 2,000,000 
Lamar Life Insurance Co 1940 300,000 
Jackson, Miss 1939 300,000 
Life I ‘ 1940 6,000,000 
Richmond, 1939 6,000,000 
Linee Nati 1940 2,500,000 
Fort Wayne, Ind 1939 2,500,000 
Loyal Protective Life 1940 400,000 
Boston, Mas 1939 400,000 
Manhattan Mutual Life 1940 
Manhattan, Kansas 1939 
Massa tts Mutual Life 1940 
Spr i, Ma 1939 
etts Protective Lif 1940 300,000 
ter, Mass 1939 300,000 
Life Insurance Co 1940 300,000 
Neb 1939 300,000 
Mutua 1940 
Minn 1939 
tern National Lift 1940 1,650,000 
eapolis, Mint 1939 1,100,000 
Occidental Life Ir eC 1940 1,000,000 
Los Angeles, Ca 1939 1,000,000 
Pan-Am n Life 1040 1,000,000 
New Orleans, La 1939 1,000,000 
sul Revere Life Insura 1940 400,000 
Wor r, Mass 1439 $00,000 
Penn Mutual Life 1940 
Philadelpt Pa 1939 
r Insurance ¢ 1940 150,000 
n. Nel 1939 150,000 
Life Ins 4 ( 1440 200,000 
rd, I 1939 200,000 
S y Life and Trust ( 1940 {84,000 
Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 1939 384,000 
Security Mutual Lif 1940 
Binghamton, N. Y 1939 
Security Mutual Life 1940 
I n, Net 1939 
Sout tern Life Insurance ( 1940 200,000 
e, 5. ( 1939 200,000 
s I Insurance ( 1940 230,650 
Atlanta, Ga 1939 227,040 
nion National Life 1940 100,000 
Lincoln, Net 1939 100,000 
United Life and Accident Insurance ( 1940 400,000 
neord, N. H 1939 400,000 
I A premium it n 
Include mtingency fund 
Includes some $500 intermediate pol 
Includes $100,000 contingent reserve 
ides Accident and Health Department 


David Porter with 
Field; Miller to J. of C. 
The 


eral changes 


fortnight witnessed sev- 
the staff of insur- 
ance journals. Among these was the 
of David Porter from the 
editorial staff of The Spectator to be- 
the 
with 


past 
on 
departure 
associate editor of Insur- 
Field of Louisville, 
quarters at the paper’s Eastern Bu- 
reau in New York City. 

Mr. 
and an alumnus of Boston University. 


come 
head- 


ance 


Porter is a native of Boston 


He joined The Spectator in 1935, 
previous to which time he had en- 
gaged in newspaper work in Boston 


and in advertising and publicity for 
New York City His 
reportorial work The Spectator 


several firms. 


on 





















































Premium Average | Average 
Surplus Income Size Size 
to Policy- Premium from Payments Paid for | Policies 
Total holders Income Annuities to Total Policies in Total Total 
Admitted Including (Excluding | During Policy- Disburse- | Written Force Insurance | Insurance 
ssets Capital Annuitie 6 Months | holders ments Ordinary)! (Ordinary Written in Force 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1,854,018 241,410 204,285 6,580 56,413 192;473 1,829 996,354; 14,723,872 
1,570,815 222,507 192,519 1,969 40,213 162,660 1,791 1,160,724; 13,802,370 
1,925,954 361,693 362,777 61,918 282,595 u 5,494,238) 31,171,719 
1,653,494 334,122 342,024 80 41,877 273,525 1,268} 6,2 30,062,248 
25,148,599 1,605,06 1,664,759 129,536 830,422) 1,629,162 1,791 5,771 112,893,528 
23,091,937 1,425,13 1,569,338 138,860 859,979 1,622,045 1,783; 5,576,727) 109,384,471 
91,353,282! 66,575,000) 5.540.043 664,038) 3,367,445| 5,774,978 2,159| 25,497,761) 410,970,421 
87,500,541, 66,300,000) 5.773.012 304,085| 3,036,413, 5,372,103 2,149| 26,604,982) 394,636,935 
15,404,158 1,036,000! 1,004,116 284 521,524 975,227 1,718, 4,557,315) 73,188,184 
14,307,550 950,000 955,789 465 503,494 988,028 1,712 4,687,793} 70,812,874 
108,250,824 12,711,480 7,722,806 311,179) 4,007,828 8,078,346 €1,663' 48,601,593) 539,603,759 
103,376,406; 12,751,136) 7'468.857 199,009! 3.952.711, 8,008,321 c1,669| 48,502,103) 512,411,267 
161,687,819 u 12,805,450 890,471) 7,114,382) 12,322,401 2,539! + 72,853,701/1058,315,084 
153,237,830 u 11,914,92 606,539' 6,726,190) 11,394,580 2,470} 80,047,528) 1013,331,329 
2,068,353 1,248,061 62,888 7,302 1,227 582,054) 3,257,650 
1,955,288) 41,222,431 $3,921 3,000 9,037 1,197 521,473 2,598,485 
1,325,987 95,557 5,717 33,745 u u 483,518} 5,334,237 
1,263,723 96,542 73.137 51,120 u u 358,993 5,144,006 
u n 916.421| 5,344,257) 25,178,198 4,144 3,825| 63,652,172|1975,472,665 
u ‘ 1.046.492| 5,094,542! 24 407.746) 42,292,736 4,365 3,831) 77,104,711/1951,641,002 
8,139,437 1,059,09 233,667 425,798 1 1,642 1,784,609! 40,075,097 
7,542,708 1,113,840 25 393,877 1, 1,630 2,458,953) 38,863,590 
>, 180,393 655,358 238 61 314,455 2, 1,705, 2,426,008) 23,722,912 
5,013,501 604,22; 44 189,220 360,780 2, 1,696; 2,740,823) 23,371,661 
49,690,90: 3,170,240 300,401, 2.018.251 3,289,367 2, 2,291) 15,310,560) 234,107,396 
46,104,121 2, YOU, 584 2,012,471 3,217,472 2, 2,301! 13,652,425) 225,108,664 
77,991,471 476,11 5 { 2,701,803' 5,064,254 2, 2,524! 29,302,179 2,085 
72,685,844 303,424 5 43,594; 3,149,877) 5,408,302 2 2,532) 34,162,740 
69,444,837 3,446,621 1,108,066; 2.792.087! 6,528,780 3 2,219 37,492,630 
}2,482,570 858,980) 4 131,819| 2.546.912) 6,133,833 2,7 2,154) 41,834,592) 474,944,723 
40,992,871 2,181,29 169,406 2,187 2,303; 10,410,662) 173,335,684 
8,272,644, 2,086,785) 9 252,446 2,202 2,175| 10,060,761) 166,875,941 
4,280,783;  1,508,05 1,132 1,093) 4,864,256) 28,923,224 
3,509,614 1,341,74 1,071 1,075; 4,722,146) 24,432,432 
752,866,243 u 0 5,105,825 27.5 3,333 3,463) 74,200,383/1984,381,306 
718,658,019 u 1 5,326,380) 27 3,251 3,484) 71,588,028) 1958,235,815 
€706,739 418,571 1,000 1,000 u u 
673,462 395,053 1,000 1,000 u u 
3,385,197 4,713 1,020 1,400 1,623,794, 15,509,494 
230,416 30,453 1,150 1,440 943,116) 14,671,572 
6,858,116 727,970 247,458 527,351 1,966 1,913, 8,023,924) 59,118,280 
6,087,575 754,903 239,692 510,802 1,659 1,891 7,029,970} 57,601,607 
24,617,208 702,608; 1 1,139,634; 1,843,776 2,395 1,956' 4,933,975) 92,034,153 
23,616,622 611,227) 4 1,078,594 1,802,109 2,510 1,926) 4,518,506) 90,786,309 
u 4 47,151 393,891 1,506 1,489 2,305,586| 33,779,707 
u 4 } 5 443,130 1,623 1,481 2,515,897) 32,176,018 
,046,393 7 632,159 1,437 1,696) A5,152,653) A52,196,973 
385,37¢ 3,544 5,263 649,113 1,341 1,700 392,329) A53,605,479 
407,984 58,659 959 72,071 449 912 1,127,097 4,925,456 
367,670 45,388 059 55.631 919 886 927,676 3,830,531 
u “ 171,440 22,254 88,323 2,224 2,295 1,361,000 10,177,671 
u y 159,918 6,029 83,441 2,326 2.295! 1,453,900 9,217,794 
11,226,278 $66,432 640,151 94,107 653,769 3,194 2,112) 2,684,607) 45,088,966 
10,554,919 $06,205 88,721 405,717 685,514 2,871 2,043; 2,317,289) 43,404,527 
Includes $50,000 contingency reserve and $25,000 fluctuation in mortgages in 1940 and 
1939 and also $58,358 depreciation reserve in 1940 and $4,227 in 1939. 
Life only 
Excludes industrial insurance which is unavailable 
I vailable 
embraced all types of insurance lines joined the Jnsurance Field in 1935 as 


and he served this publication with 
fidelity and skill. He is well-known 
and liked in the business and has the 
best 
on The Spectator for success in his 


wishes of his former associates 


new undertaking. 
Mr. Porter succeeds Elmer Miller, 
Jr., who has resigned from the Jn- 


surance Field to take a post with the 
insurance of the New 
York Journal of Commerce. Mr. 
Miller attended the University of Vir- 


department 


ginia and his early newspaper career 
years with the As- 
sociated For eight years he 
was with the Aetna Insurance Co. of 
Hartford, first in the 
department and later in the publicity 
department. He 


included several 


Press. 


underwriting 


and advertising 


associate editor and was, successive- 
ly, business manager, managing edi- 
tor and eastern bureau manager. 

He succeeds John M. Francis 
the Journal of Commerce. 


on 


Theme and Headquarters 


The Hotel Washington has been 
selected as headquarters for the An- 
nual Meeting of the Life Advertisers 
Association to be held in Washington, 
D. C., October 14-16, General Program 
Chairman Kenneth R. Miller, man- 
ager of agencies of the Atlantic Life 
Insurance Company, has announced. 

Chairman Miller also announced 
this week the theme of the L. A. A. 
Meeting, “Dollars and Sense Adver- 
tising for Life Insurance Companies.” 
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The Distribution 


ISTRIBUTION of the proceeds 

of a life insurance policy is not 

something left to chance. It fol- 
lows the stipulations made therefor 
as embodied in the contract of insur- 
ance itself. 

Such circumstances should be al- 
ways in the mind of the insured where 
he has the right to change the bene- 
ficiary so that, as conditions may 
change either in an economic or a 
marital way, he may alter or modify 
the policy to bring it in conformity 
with his wishes. Failure to do this 
frequently will result in conflicting 
claims to the proceeds after the death 
of the insured. 


Conflicting Claims 
In Andrews v. Andrews, 97 Fed. 
(2d) 485, adverse claims were made 
to the proceeds of certain life insur- 
ance policies. One of the claimants 
was Luella D. Andrews who based 
her claim on the fact that the policies 
were made payable to her, she hav- 
ing been named therein as the bene- 
ficiary. 

The other claimant was Cecile An- 
drews, the executrix of the insured’s 
estate. As such, she conceded that 
on their face, the policies were pay- 
able to Luella D. ‘Andrews but con- 
tended that the named beneficiary 
could not assert her ownership or 
right to the proceeds by reason of a 
contract of property settlement which 
had been made between the insured 
and the beneficiary in anticipation 
of a divorce. 

Confronted with the 
claims, the insurance company insti- 
tuted a suit of interpleader, deposit- 
ing in Court the amount of the pro- 
ceeds of the policies and leaving it to 
the claimants to continue the litiga- 
tion. 


adverse 
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V erdict: 


of Policy Proceeds 


Question of Ownership 

The insured, Vernon D. Andrews, 
died on March 13, 1937, while the 
policies were in full force and effect. 
The question was, who owned the 
proceeds of these policies. 

When the policies in dispute were 
taken out, the insured and Luella D. 
Andrews, one of the claimants, were 
husband and wife, living together as 
such for upwards of twenty years 
and had four children. At least six 
life insurance policies, including three 
involved in litigation, were taken out 
during this time by Vernon D. An 
drews. He designated as beneficiary 
his wife, Luella D. Andrews, reserv- 
ing to himself in each policy the right 
to change the beneficiary without her 
consent. 


Designated Beneficiaries 


It was provided in the policies that 
the benefits thereunder, at Mr. An- 
drews’ death, should be payable “to 
his wife, Luella D. Andrews, if she 
shall survive him; otherwise, to his 
executors, administrators or assigns. 

On July 27, 1932, a contract was 
entered into between the insured and 
his wife, Luella D. Andrews, which 
recited, among other things, that cer- 
tain “unhappy marital difficulties have 
occurred so that the parties can no 
longer live together,” and that Luella 
D. Andrews “contemplates commenc- 
ing divorce proceedings against the 
second party in the District Court 
of Lancaster County, Nebraska.” On 
March 2, 1933, the decree of divorce 
was entered awarding Luella D. An- 
drews custody of the four children 
of the marriage and approving the 
property settlement between the 
parties. 





Property Settlement 

The property settlement was em- 
bodied in a contract which stated 
that “the parties thereto were de- 
sirous of adjusting the settling of 
their property rights, subject to the 
approval of the Court, and that the 
property awarded to each should be 
free and clear of any claim of the 
other party.” It was disclosed in the 
contract that indebtedness had been 
incurred, payment of which was se- 
cured by liens upon certain specific 
properties; that the insured had 
borrowed money from the insurance 
companies which retained liens as 
security. 

A further provision in the contract 
stated that “all herein 
enumerated to be retained by either 
party shall be retained by said party 
subject to any encumbrance thereon 
or indebtedness thereon contracted by 
either of said respective parties, which 
said indebtedness the party receiving 
the same assumes and agrees to pay.” 


properties 


Retained Possession 

In the drawing of the contract, the 
parties were represented by counsel. 

No specific reference was made to 
the insurance policies. It was shown, 
however, that all six policies remained 
in the possession of the insured and 
that he paid the premiums thereon. 

In three of the policies, Mr. An- 
drews, after the decree of divorce, 
changed the beneficiary from Luella 
D. Andrews to his estate. No change 
in the beneficiary, however, was made 
by the insured in the three policies 
before the Court. 

The contract adjusting the prop- 
erty rights between the insured and 
Luella D. Andrews contained a fur- 
ther provision as follows: 

“Second party (Mr. Andrews) 
shall retain as his own property 
any notes, insurance, accounts se- 
curities or mortgages made pay- 
able to him and in his possession.” 

Did this contract, as so executed, 
coupled with the fact that the named 
beneficiary ceased during the lifetime 
of the insured to be his wife, serve 
to deprive Luella D. Andrews of any 
interest in the proceeds of these 


policies ? 


Divorce No Barrier 

Relying upon the holding made by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States some years ago (Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company V. 
Schaefer, 94 U. S. 457) “that a life 
policy, originally valid, does not cease 
to be so by the cessation of the as 
sured party’s interest in the life of 
the insured,” the ‘Circuit Court of 
Appeals decided “that the fact that 
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Luella D. Andrews, subsequent to the 
issuance of these insurance policies, 
obtained a divorce before the death 
of the insured would not be a barrier 
to her right of recovery.” The Circuit 
Court then determine 
the effect of the property contract in 
reference to the policies of insurance. 
Did said contract operate to assign 
the beneficiary’s contingent interest 
to her husband? The Court held that 
it did not and unanimously affirmed 
the decree of the lower Court in 
favor of Luella D. Andrews. In so 
doing, it stated as follows: 


proceeded to 


“It is conceded that the contract 
contains no specific words of as- 
signment. The policies reserved to 
the insured the right to change 
the beneficiary. This being true, 
in the absence of local statute or 
state decision to the contrary, the 
beneficiary had no vested right in 
them until the death of the in- 
sured. .... But when the insured 
died without having changed the 
beneficiary, the rights under the 
policies became vested. ... . 

“The property settlement con- 
tract relied upon by appellant pro- 
vides, among other things, that: 
‘Second party shall retain as his 
own property any notes, insurances, 
accounts, securities or mortgages 
made payable to him and in his 
possession except that second party 
shall assign and endorse without 
recourse to the first party note of 
Ray Troxel in the sum of $250 on 
which is a balance due of $150 and 
interest, which is secured by a 
chattel mortgage on the cafe 
formerly known as Ray’s Inn. And 
second party shall likewise assign 
and endorse without recourse to 
first party the note of Howard W. 
Ramey, dated May 19, 1932, in the 
sum of $300, subject to garage bill 
for repairs and supplies heretofore 
contracted.’ 

“It is urged by appellant that 
this provision of the contract ef- 
fected an equitable assignment to 
Mr. Andrews of all rights of 
Luella D. Andrews under these pol- 
icies in which she was named as 
beneficiary. But there is nothing 
in this paragraph which indicates 
any intent so to do. The policies 
here involved were not ‘made pay- 
able to him.” He had possession of 
the policies. continued to pay the 
premiums thereon, and had the ab 
solute right to change the bene- 
ficiary. 

“The contract furnishes no basis 
for the contertion that Luella D. 
Andrews should not be continued 
as beneficiary in these policies. It 
certainly did not provide that she 
should assign or transfer any rights 
that might accrue to her as bene- 
ficiary, and, as we have said. her 
interest was contingent until the 
time of the death of Mr. Andrews 
and the right to make a change 
rested with him. Under this pro- 
vision of the contract. whatever 
was pavable to Mr. Andrews was 
retained by him as his own prop- 
ertv. But. as we have observed, 
these policies were not ‘made pay- 
able to him.’ 


“It 1s to be noted that the con- 
tract contains the word ‘assign,’ 
first, in connection with the Troxel 
note, and again in connection with 
the Ramey note. It is apparent 
that when the parties wished to 
effect an assignment that intention 
was manifested by the use of the 
word ‘assign.’ No word of the 
contract can be pointed to as indi- 
cating an intention to assign Luella 
D. Andrews’ contingent interest in 
these insurance policies. Much is 
sought to be made of the use of 
the words ‘shall retain,’ but this 
could not well be construed to 
mean that Mr. Andrews was to 
take over and retain the con- 
tingent right of Luella D. Andrews 
in these policies. 

“This he might do at any time 
without her permission, by simply 
changing the name of the bene- 
ficiary. Neither do the surrounding 
circumstances, nor the conduct of 
the parties, lend any support to 
appellant’s contention. Andrews in 
fact changed the beneficiary in 
other policies from Luella D. An- 
drews to his estate. Manifestly, as 
to those policies he was not relying 
on the contract of property settle 
ment. We must assume that he 
knew that the death benefits in 
the policies here involved, would, 
unless he changed the name of the 
beneficiarv. go to Luella D. An- 
drews. With this knowledge, he 
not only refrained from making 
any change, but he continued to 
pay the premiums. And there are 
other circumstances... Luella D. 
Andrews had been his wife for 
some twenty years; she was the 
mother of his four children.” 

“The contract. read and consid- 
ered in the light of the circum- 
stances existing at the time of its 
execution. and the acts of Mr. An- 
drews subsecuent thereto, cannot 
be construed as indicating anv in- 
tention on his part to take from 
Iuella D. Andrews her contingent 
right or interest in these nolicies 
and turn it over to his estate or 
to his second wife.” 


It is a matter of more than pass- 


ing interest that the carefully 


rea- 





soned opinion of the Court is silent 
until the last word to indicate that 
the unsuccessful litigant was the sec- 
ond wife of the insured, had been 
spoken. 

What compelling force this fact 
may have produced when set off 
against the reference in the preceding 
paragraph to “other circumstances” 
tersely stated in one sentence, “Lu- 
ella D. Andrews had been his wife 
for some twenty years; she was the 
mother of his four children,” is a 
matter of unlimited speculation. 


A. & H. Lecture Series 
Will Be Continued 


Following the success of the lecture 
series of the New York Association, 
the National Accident and Health 
Association will launch a series of 
prepared lectures to be given by 
local associations during the coming 
Fall and Winter, according to Presi- 
dent E. H. Ferguson, Chicago. 

Three of the outstanding Accident 
and Health men of the country have 
been asked to serve as a committee 
in the preparation of these lectures. 
They are Harold Gordon, Chicago; 
Edward H. O’Connor, Newark; and 
Armand Sommer, Chicago. 


Springfield General Agent 


William A. Conway, one of the 
largest individual life insurance pro- 
ducers in the United States, and a 
pioneer in sales education for agents, 
has just been made general agent for 
the State Mutual Life in Springfield, 
Mass. 

Mr. Conway’s appointment, which 
was effective on the 15th, will put 
him in charge of the Western Massa- 
chusetts territory of the company. 





a digest of recent 


cases of interest 


by 


James S. Regan 
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A Tried and Proved Sales 
Philosophy 

The sales philosophy of Grant Tag- 
gart, life member of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table who has for twenty- 
five years depended upon quality and 
quantity production in a_ sparsely 
settled western community for his 
remarkable record, is summed up as 
follows: “If a salesman will so con 
duct himself that he can earn and hold 
the confidence of people, a certain 
number of them will accept his coun- 
sel if he will only contact them. | 
believe that with confidence estab- 
lished, nothing is impossible. Along 
with established confidence, prestige, 
of course, must come.” 

Mr. Taggart, whose photographs 
appear on the cover and on page three 
of this issue, writes his millions in 
and around Crowley, Wyo., a town 
of approximately 800 population, and 
50 per cent of his business comes from 
farmers. His work cannot be easy, 
but his methods, outlined in the fol 
lowing, are quite simple. Here is th 
outline: 


Outline of Prospecting 


Procedure 


Prospecting Methods—He keeps a 
complete record for every locality 01 
community he serves, referz to it and 
uses it daily. No time is wasted. The 
detail of his planning is usually a 
complished in the evening after din- 
ner 

Approaches—Taggart says: “I al- 
ways endeavor to approach my pros- 
pect with all the dignity I can 
muster.” If it is a cold, difficult case, 
he tries, in an indirect way, to sell 
the fact that his time is valuable and 
that the prospect should be compli- 
mented with his visit. This helps to 
establish confidence and Taggart is 
in a better position to follow through 
with his presentation and interview 
Frequently, he mentions to the new 
prospect that a certain outstanding 
man has recommended him as one 
who would make a very desirabk 
client, and as one who is sufficiently 
successful to carry through on a pro 
gram of protection once it has beer 
arranged. 

Favorite policy forms—The Endow- 
ment at 60 and Endowment at 65 
are his favorite contracts. 

Most effective “close”’—“With me, 
the most effective close is nothing 
more than assuming my prospect is 
ready to buy. I never take the atti- 
tude that there is any question that 
he will follow through on some pro 
gram at least, assuming, of course, 
that he is in need of one. If he should 
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‘Prospecting 


not evidence interest, I show real sui 
prise and continue with an additional 
sales presentation. I always make it 
appear that I do not particularly need 
but that the prospect 
does need my services and what I 
Actually, this is true.” 

Approximately 80 


the business, 


have to offer. 

Conservation 
per cent of Taggart’s time is spent in 
the matter of service to policyholders 
This accounts for his good conserva 
tion record, and is one of the reasons 
he writes so much of his new business 
on old policyholders. 

Answers to Objections—‘“I always 


elieve in answering objections in 


such a way that I make my point and 
still do not disturb my prospect. F re 


quently it is more advisable to agree 


and continue the interview under bet- 


to ut it of 


ter circumstances, than 
by arguing over objections.” 

And his largest sale?—It was fo 
a total of $100,000 and written on 


two lives just three months ago. A 





: £ EMBLEM of a 


strong, enduring life in- 
surance company which 
for 73 years has adhered 
to principles of justice 
and friendliness. Well 


directed and soundly 
managed, the protection 
the Equitable of Iowa 
provides to policyhold- 
ers and their families is 


Outstanding by Any Standard 
of Comparison 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE 0o/ IOWA 


other of the “big ones” was placed 
in 1936, when he closed twenty-two 
cases for $10,000 each in one day. 
Premiums were paid by corporations 
and the policies written on their em- 
ployees. 

The greatest satisfaction in the life 
insurance business to Grant Taggart, 
is being able to pay claims to widows 
and children of men he has insured, 
helping them over the rough spots in 
their bereavement and assuring them 
if being able to “carry on.” 

Not long ago he insured Mr. Brenton 
Wvyeth for $50,000. Six months after 
the policy was delivered he died, and 
Taggart was able to present to the 
widow and fatherless baby a_ check 
for $50,000 

One day Arthur Royte of Cody 
Wvyo., wrote Mr. Taggart stating that 
he had borrowed all he could on his 
policy and was not able to pay the 
premium. The letter arrived the day 
before the policy was to lapse. With- 
out further ado, Mr. Taggart mailed 
in the premium for him, advising his 
client by letter. A few days later, Mr 
Royte’s car went over the canyon wall 
ind he and his daughter were drowned 
in the ShoShone river. The wife and 
three living children received $5,00 
that has been a tremendous help t 
them. Whenever asked the question 
“What was your most important 
sale?” Mr. Taggart answers simply 
“They were all important to the pros 


” 


pect, and to me. 


Lapse Insurance 


“Keep in contact with lapsed policy- 
holders,” says the bulletin of the 
Dwight Sayward General Agency of 
the John Hancock at Portland, Maine. 
“Almost always, when a policyholder 
lapses, it is because of loss of em- 
ployment or other temporary financial 
condition. The lapsed policyholder 
believes in insurance, or he would 
not have bought the policy in the first 
place. When he gets back on his feet 
he will buy life insurance again, and 
you will sell it to him if you keep i 
touch with him. 

“When you deliver the surrender 
check to a lapsed policyholder, express 
your regret that the insurance has & 
be terminated and try to get some 
commitment from him as to when he 
will replace the policy. Many times 
you will find him ready and willing 
to do business fairly soon.” 
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and Selling - 


Suggested Approach For 
Package Sales 

In a talk to Penn Mutual Life 
agents at their recent Florida con- 
vention, Jack C. Krause, of Lansing, 
Mich., described his methods of get- 
ting a package sale under way as 
follows: 

My approach and preliminary in- 
terview on the package sale usually 


deals with retirement income. For 


example, “Mr. Prospect, I know noth- 
ing about your situation, but I cam« 
to ask if I might talk with you about 
saving money. The Penn Mutual has 
a scientific savings plan, whereby if 
you will set aside a reasonable amount 
ever so often, it will provide a very 
nice return on your money, an abso- 
lutely safe investment, an emergency 
cash reserve should you have to fall 
back on it, or if you will continue your 
savings, a lump of cash or an income 
for as long as you live, from the time 
you either want to or have to quit 
work.” He may have some remarks 
to make at that time, and whatever 
he says will give me the cue as to 
whether to stick to retirement income 
for the time being or switch to a mort- 
gage plan, a simple program, or to 
some other form. If it seems apparent 
that I should stick to the retirement 
income idea and yet he seems to have 
some objection as to arranging a fu- 
ture interview, “Mr. Prospect, I want 
to tell you a little story. I don’t know 
if you have ever had the experience 
or not, but when I was a kid and used 
to go to visit my grandmother, every 
morning when we came down to break- 
fast the cups and the plates would be 
turned over. Supposing today you are 
60 or 65, and because of ill health or 
because you don’t want to work any 
more or because you are too old for 
the organization, you walk out of your 
office tonight and lock up for the last 
time. Then, tomorrow morning when 
you come down to breakfast you turn 
over your plate, and there is a $5 bill, 
and you know you can do anything 
you want to with it that day— 
spend the whole thing if you like—be- 
cause tomorrow morning when you 
come down, you know there is going 
to be another one under your plate 
and one every day for as long as you 
live, 

Now look, Mr. Prospect, this is 
something I know, and you know, that 
you are eventually going to do, and 
the sooner you do it, the easier it is 


going to be. It’s like climbing stairs; 
it is easier to take one step at a time 
than two. What I would like to do 
is to ask you a few questions, then 
prepare a brief outline, and present it 
to you sometime when you are not 
working. Would it be better to ar- 
range an appointment some time dur- 
ing the day, or should we make it 
in the evening, perhaps at your 
home?” I then attempt to complete 
the information as to his age, other 
insurance, if necessary, and qualify 
him so I ‘know definitely whether he 
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is a prospect or not. If I make an 
appointment, I know I am going to 
sell at least one out of three of these 
individuals, because that is my ap- 
proximate ratio of interviews to sales. 


Knowledge of Needs 

In some cases, perhaps I know that 
Mr. Prospect has a new home and pos- 
sibly a mortgage on it. In such a 
case: “Mr. Prospect, congratulations! 
I noticed in the paper that you have 
recently purchased a home. I hope I 
am not assuming too much in saying 
that 99% of the people who purchase 
their homes have some indebtedness 
on them. In fact, I am in partnership 
on my home with the local Building & 
Loan. Regardless of whether this is 
true in your case,.if it is true, you are 
probably paying about 6% interest. 
Assuming this is so, if you will pay 
7% instead of 6% interest on your 
indebtedness, we can guarantee to you 
that in the event of your death, your 
wife and family will own the home 
free and clear plus anything you pay 
on it from now on. Would you be in- 
terested in such a plan?” His age and 
the amount of the mortgage are the 
only two pieces of information I want 
at that time, and I do not care to dis- 
cuss it with him further until I have 
returned with a proposition. After 
something has definitely been settled 
regarding the mortgage plan, espe- 
cially if the policy has been sold and 
the premium paid, we may get into his 
other life insurance estate and do 
further work with his program. 


Key to Production 


The agency bulletin of the Hans O. 
Clasen General Agency of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany at Seattle, Wash., offers the fol- 
lowing “keys to big production”: 

Always try for a clean-up policy, 
in addition to what you are selling. 
(Do not get so “big issue” conscious 
that you forget the tremendous trifle 
of enabling men and women to die 
at par.) 

Always try to write the wife of 
each man on whom you get an appli- 
cation. (A wife’s death may be the 
cause of unexpected expense great 
enough to wipe out years of saving.) 

Don’t waste your time while wait- 
ing for the prospect to finish a pre- 
vious appointment. The _ reception 
clerk may be interested in life insur- 
ance, 

Take some more insurance on your- 
self, and you'll have to work a little 
harder to pay for it. 

Solicit your gas station attendants, 
grocers, butcher, postman, doctor and 
dentist. They all need, or will need, 
life insurance. 
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certified as C, NC or NS. 


training term of six months. 


buy aviation insurance. 


student pilots on any basis. 





The policy provides an aviation accidental death benefit of $3,000 and 
also pays hospital, doctor and medical bills incurred as a result of an 
aviation accident, up to $500, on a “blanket” basis. 

The annual premium is $20.00 to flyers in all classifications excepting 
student pilots who take a student pilot rate of $10.00 covering the usual 


All hazards of flight are covered by Continental's policy, including “bail- 
ing out’ and being struck by an aircraft or propeller. Geographical limits 
provide for flight within two hundred miles of the border in Canada and 
Mexico, also flights in aircraft owned and operated by the Pan-American 
Airways System while in Mexico, Central and South America. 

With its new policy, Continental breaks the vicious circle that has long 
existed in the field of aviation. Flyers did not buy aviation accident insur- 
ance because rates were so high; rates were so high because pilots did not 


Aviators applying for life insurance well know how the hazard of their 
profession is normally treated rate-wise. Rates for commercial pilots are 
loaded approximatly $25 per $1,000. Few if any life companies accept 


The policy will find its major market, it is expected among the scores of 
thousands of private, non-professional pilots who now fly for fun. To the 
extent that many are potential military pilots, Continental feels that it 
can in some small measure help with the national defense program by making 
it possible for them to get protection at a price they can afford. 

"In point of fact, if we suffer some loss, we feel more than justified in 
our action because an industry as vital to our national interests as aviation 
has become deserves every support and encouragement any of us is in a 
position to extend," stated a Continental spokesman. 

For purposes of minimizing administrative costs, and thus preserve the 
present low rate, all business in this form will clear through Parker & Co.. 
aviation insurance specialists at Philadelphia. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
910 SoutH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


NEW AVIATION ACCIDENT POLICY 


A NEW aviation accident policy has been announced by the Conti- 
nental Casualty Company, designed expressly for pilots, co-pilots, 
crew members, private pilots, student pilots and passengers on all planes 








Columbian National 
Announces New Preferred 


Whole Life Policy 

“The Puritan” is the name of the 
atiractive new Preferred Whole Life 
policy just announced to its field force 
by the Columbian National Life of 
Boston. According to A. A. McFall, 
vice-president, it should be the most 
popular life plan released by his com- 
pany since “The Minute Man,” Colum- 
bian’s well-known low-premium policy. 

“The Puritan” will be issued in 
amounts of $2,500 and over. Its values 
are identical to those of the company’s 
old Ordinary Life plan (now discon- 
tinued) but its rates are lower. “The 
Puritan” advertising stresses the fact 
that the purchaser is entitled to a 
lower rate if he buys a larger policy, 
because it costs the company no more 
to “manufacture” a $1,000 policy than 
it costs to issue a larger case, for 
example, $3,000. 

The name “Puritan” was selected 
for the new policy to tie in with the 
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Columbian National’s background of 
steady, conservative operation. The 
company trademark is “A New Eng- 
land Institution” and “The Puritan” 
has been well designed to carry on its 
tradition. 


Columbian National An- 

nounces New 5 Year Renew- 

able and Convertible Term 
Policy 

The Columbian National Life Insur 
ance Co. has added still another new 
life insurance policy to its already 
extensive line. The new plan is a 
5-Year Renewable and Convertible 
Term policy. It is renewable to age 60 
and convertible to age 65. 

For some time it has been apparent 
that there is a considerable market for 
a policy such as this, and therefore, 
at its first opportunity, the Columbian 
National Home Office prepared and 
released it for the use of its field 
organization. 





Travelers Announces 
Ordinary Life Changes 

Premium rates for new ordinary 
life insurance, limited payment life 
insurance and endowments will be in- 
creased by The Travelers Insuranc 
Company, October 1, 1940. These in- 
creases will not affect in any way 
policies now in force. No change will 
be made in term insurance rates. 

In an advance notice of the im- 
pending change, Vice-President James 
L. Howard says to agents, “From 
time to time it becomes necessary for 
the company to review present trends 
and future probabilities and adjust 
its rate schedule accordingly. 

“The most important present con- 
sideration in the calculation of life 
insurance premiums is the _ interest 
factor. The downward trend in in- 
terest rates in recent years is known 
to all and no solid ground appears 
on which to base an assumption of 
improvement in the near future. 

“The effect of low interest earn 
ings has not been fully absorbed in 
any rate adjustment heretofore made 
and the outlook for interest return 
in the future requires a conservative 
estimate. 

“Fortunately there appears to be 
justification for anticipating a favor- 
able trend in mortality so that the 
credit arising from this element 
makes less drastic the adjustment 
that would be required by the inter- 
est element alone and makes such 
adjustment more applicable to highet 
premium forms than to forms whos¢ 
principal feature is mortality. 

“With these considerations in mind 
the life rates have been recalculated 
and the reserve basis for surrende) 
values has been changed from 31% to 
3 per cent. 

“The new rates will be effective as 
to all applications submittel from 
branch offices and general agencies 
on and after October 1, 1940. 

“There will be no change in rates 
for Term, Term Expectancy, Family 
Maintenance and Family Income.” 
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Indianapolis Life Makes 
Changes in Policy Forms 
and Rates 

The Indianapolis Life 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., are re- 
vising their book and dividend 
illustrations booklet effective July 1, 
1940. Policies applied for on and after 
July 1 will be written on the revised 
The changes in policy 
book- 


Insurance 


rate 


policy forms. 
forms, rate book and dividend 
let are summarized below. 

(1) Revision of Settlement Options: 


Instalments under Options 1 and 5 
based on 3 per cent interest. Guaran- 
teed rate on funds left at interest on 
Option 4, 2% 


undet 


per cent. Life incomes 


Option 2 reduced. Guaranteed 
interest on dividend accumulations and 
premium deposit funds 2% per cent. 
rate 5 per cent. 
Rate Book: 


revision in rates and values for 


Policy loans interest 


(2) Change in Com- 
plece 
the income endowments at 55, 60 and 
65; annual premium retirement an 
nuities and single premium retirement 
annuities. Small increase in rates fo 
family income and family maintenance 
provisions; salary continuance poli- 
cies; continuous monthly income pol- 
single premium insurance 


icies and 


policies. New policies introduced, Life 
Paid-up at 65 and Mortgage Redemp- 
tion Policy. 

(3) Changes in Dividends and Sur- 
plus Interest: Dividends on life insur- 
Reduced 
retirement annuities. Interest payable 
with the 
accumulations, 


ance policies. dividends on 


policy proceeds left 


company, on dividend 


on all 


on premium deposit funds, 3% per 
cent. No surplus interest where guar- 
anteed rate is 3% per cent. 

In recent months many life insur- 
ance companies have reduced the guar- 
anteed interest rates in their policies, 
because of the reduction in interest 
yields on high-grade securities. ' De- 
Spite the recent reduction, the present 


guaranteed interest rates of life in- 


surance companies are very favorable 





namely, 3!/4 per cent. 


sive. 


55 and 20 years at age 60. 


Dividend at 





DIVIDEND SCALE 
THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
PITTSFIELD, MAss. 


HE 1940 Dividend Scale for the Berkshire Life Insurance Company, Pitts- 
field, Mass., is a continuation of the Scale in effect for 1939. The rate of 
interest payable in 1940 on proceeds of policies withdrawable and non-with- 
drawable is 3/4 per cent and is the same as paid in 1939. The rate of in- 
terest allowable on dividends left to accumulate also remains the same, 


Under the 1940 Dividend Scale if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, an Ordinary Life Policy will become paid up in 35 years at age 25; 
33 years at age 30; 32 years at age 35; 30 years at age 40; 29 years at age 
45; 27 years at age 50; 26 years at age 55 and 24 years at age 60. 

Under the same option, a Twenty Payment Life Policy would become paid 
up in I7 years at ages 20 to 40 inclusive and 18 years at age 45 to 60 inclu- 


Using the 1940 Dividend Scale, an Ordinary Life Policy would mature as 
an endowment in 46 years at age 25; 44 years at age 30; 41 years at age 
35; 38 years at age 40; 35 years at age 45; 32 years at age 50; 29 years at 
age 55 and 26 years at age 60. 

Under the same option, the Twenty Payment Life Policy would mature as 
an endowment in 4! years at age 25; 38 years at age 30; 35 years at age 35; 
32 years at age 40; 29 years at age 45; 25 years at age 50; 22 years at age 


Using the 1940 dividend Scale, the average annual net cost of an Ordinary 
Life Policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be $5.66 at age 25; 
$5.92 at age 30; $6.33 at age 35; $8.14 at age 40; $11.01 at age 45; $16.02 
at age 50; $24.15 at age 55 and $36.29 at age 60. 

Under the 1940 Dividend Scale, the average annual net cost of a Twenty 
Payment Life Policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be $1.18 at 
age 25; $1.24 at age 30; $1.64 at age 35; $2.71 at age 40; $4.91 at age 45; 
$8.95 at age 50; $15.79 at age 55 and $26.69 at age 60. 

ORDINARY LIFE 


End of Year 25 30 40 
Premium $20.14 $22.85 5 $30.94 
1 2.51 2.62 5 2.93 
2.54 2.65 9 2.98 
3 2.58 2.69 2.84 3.03 
{ 2.61 2.73 2.88 3.08 
5 ‘ 2.65 2.77 2.93 3.14 
Total dividends, 10 years 26.84 28.15 29.82 32.01 
Total dividend 20 year 59.1¢€ 62.55 66.91 72.62 

20-PAYMENT LIFE 

Dividend zt \ at Issuc 

End of Year 2 ( ) 10 15 0 
Premiun 350.0; 332.8 $36.17 $40.34 $45.69 52.8 
BR « 2.94 3.04 3.17 3.33 3.54 3.81 
2 2.99 10 .23 3.40 ».62 90 
; 04 s.1¢ 20 3.48 8.7 1.00 
} 3.10 oe 3.36 3.54 .78 1.0s 
5 3.15 27 62 RS 1.18 
otal dividend 10 year 2.17 33.47 35.0 .05 1.59 12.94 
Total dividend 20 years 73.19 76.6 80.76 85.88 92.36 100.90 

20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 

Dividend at Age at Issue 

End of Year Zo ) 4\) lo 0 
Premiun $48.03 $48.71 75 $51.39 $54.15 $58.76 
3.7 72 153.81 "29 0 
2 3.79 & 84 89 0 t.1 
3 3.88 0 3.94 3.99 1.09 27 
} 3.97 4 is 119 1.37 
_ 2 1.06 1.08 4.12 4.18 4.29 1.48 
Total dividends, 10 years $1.75 41.96 42.32 12.96 44.09 46.98 
Total dividend 20 years 98.4 98.98 99.87 101.45 104.24 109.21 





ge at Issue 











as compared with interest paid on 
government bonds, bank deposits, and 
building and loan accounts. 

Although the Indianapolis Life is 
now reducing the guaranteed rates of 
interest in its policies, it should be 
clear that the company, being mutual, 
will continue to pay as much surplus 
interest over and above the guaran- 
teed rate as the earnings on its invest- 
ments permit. It will be payable in 
instalments and not policies payable 
in a lump sum. A more liberal fea- 


ture of the new policy forms is a re- 
duction in the policy loan interest rate 
to 5 per cent. This reduction affects 
only policies issued after July 1, 1940. 

New policy forms and new premium 
rates will become effective for all ap- 
plications written on or after July 1. 
Applications for policies on the pres- 
ent forms must be written prior to 
July 1 and received at the home office 
not later than July 5, and all such 
will be dated not later than June 30. 
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Administration 


Two Presidents Describe 
Investment Problems 


At least two presidents of impor- 
tant life insurance companies have 
lately expressed themselves upon the 
investment aspects of company _ ad- 
ministration. After the semi-annual 
meeting of the directors of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, its presi- 
dent, Thomas I. Parkinson, reported 
on the results for the past six months 
and emphasized the continued scarcity 
of investments suitable to the society’s 
needs. And at the first of the 1940 
series of regional meetings held by 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life, Presi- 
dent Bertrand J. Perry discussed the 
problems of large-scale investing with 
special reference to public utility 
bonds. 

Amplifying his remarks about the 
scarcity of suitable investments, Presi- 
dent Parkinson said: “The yield from 
high-grade securities remains unrea- 
The Treasury persists 
policy of issuing short-term 
obligations with tax exemptions which 
result in low yields unsuited to our 
requirements. Notwith- 
standing the general criticism of tax 
exemption, the Treasury refinanced 
its maturity of June 15th last with 
wholly tax-exempt notes, and its of- 
fering of a few days ago of bonds 
for new money was tax-exempt as to 
the normal tax, which for banks and 
other corporations means complete ex- 
emption from taxation. The huge 
mass of securities which will be wheel- 
ing in front of the Treasury with 
relentless regularity for years ahead 
will one day constitute a problem of 
major proportions for some Secretary 
of the Treasury to solve.” 

The society’s total admitted as- 
sets as of June 30, 1940, were $2,473,- 
000.000, an increase during the half- 


sonably low. 
in its 


investment 


Departmental 


$70,800,000, Mr. Parkinson 
stated. Total contingency 
and surplus, including provision for 
dividends for the balance of 1940, 
amounted as of June 30 to $126,000,- 
000. 

As reported in the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life’s Radiator, President 
Perry said in part: “The bulk of 
present financing is in the public utili- 
ties field, and before the company de- 
cides whether or not to buy bonds of 
a utility corporation, it wants to know 
something about the territory in 
which the corporation operates. In- 
dustry, bank deposits, pay rolls, post- 
office receipts, value of merchandise 
produced and many other factors hav- 
upon the potential 


year of 
reserves 


ing a bearing 
success of the corporation must be 
examined, as well as the current 
financial status and operating history 
of the borrowing company and the 
condition of its physical properties.” 


Peadution 


Mortgage Life Insurance 
Field Untilled 


The importance and advantages of 
mortgage cancellation life insurance 
as a means of building new business 
were described effectively in the July 
issue of the Manhattan Life’s house 
organ, from which the following para- 
graphs are quoted: 

“One of the greatest fields of life 
insurance service open today lies in 
protecting wives and children against 
the loss of their homes because of the 
husband’s death before the mortgage 
has been paid off. If mortgage insur- 








333 Sixth Ave. 


Save Money with VARI-TYPER 


Insurance Company organizations are 
money by using the Vari-Typer ... 
the composing Type Writer with changeable 
faces and spaces. 
reduces composition and printing costs for rate 
schedules, 
folders, etc., for either Mimeograph or Offset re- 
production. 
all your required printing. 


Many 
saving 


WRITE TODAY for new demonstration 
portfolio. “How Insurance Companies are 
Profiting With Vari-Typer’ with actual 
samples of work produced 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Vari-Typer 


This compact office machine 


office forms, bulletins, booklets, 


Investigate the savings possible on 


New York, N. Y. 
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ance were fully understood and ap- 
preciated, billions of dollars of addi- 
tional life insurance could be placed 
quickly. Last year approximately 
430,000 new homes were built in this 
country, and this year it is likely that 
more than 500,000 new homes will be 
built. Unfortunately, very few of 
these homes are protected with mort- 
gage life insurance. 

“In its latest report, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, Washington, 
shows that the total urban home mort- 
gage debt of the United States is $17,- 
721,000,000. In addition there is a 
mortgage indebtedness of approxi- 
mately $7,000,000,000 on the farms of 
this country. In other words, the com- 
bined mortgage home indebtedness is 
equal to almost 25 per cent of all of 
the life insurance now in force.” 

“The average home mortgage is 
$3,229. This is considerably above the 
average size life insurance policy. 
When you sell a man mortgage insur- 
ance you help increase the average 
size of sales, in addition to rendering 
the family an outstanding service.” 
handled, the mortgage 
interview presents an 


“Properly 
cancellation 
ideal opening for complete program- 
ming service. Probably no other 
branch of the life insurance business 
gives you a better opportunity to get 
on intimate terms with your prospect 
than does mortgage insurance... On 
new homes being built, practically 
any contractor will tell you who is 
handling the mortgage ... In making 
your daily round of calls, ask each 
man you contact for the names of 
friends who are buying or selling 
homes.” 


Medical 
Child Mortality Now 1/5 
Of 1911 Rate 


American boys and girls, aged 1 Bf 
to 14 years, now have a mortality rate 
of only one-fifth of what it was about 
three decades ago, in spite of the 


special hazard from automobiles to 





youngsters playing in the streets and 
children’s general liability to acci- 
dents of all kinds, according to the 
statisticians of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. This general improve- 
ment in mortality among children was 
the best made by any age group dur- 
ing the 29-year period from 1911 to 
1939. 

The big gain made in conserving 
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Digest... 


child life in this country has been due 
mainly to success in controlling in- 
fectious diseases peculiar to childhood, 
scarlet 
Among 


such as diphtheria, measles, 


fever and whooping-cough. 
the definite facts drawn from the mor- 
tality records of the company’s white 
industrial policyholders is the drop 
in the tuberculosis death-rate among 
the children from 45.2 per 100,000 
in 1911 to 5.5 in 1939, while the rate 
for acute rheumatic fever is now 
only one-third that of 1911. 

Even pneumonia and _ influenza, 
which for most of that period led all 
other causes of death among children, 
showed a drop in their death rate 
from 100 per 100,000 in 1911 to 27.5 
in 1938 and 20.6 in 1939. 

While total accidents have likewise 
shown a general decline during these 
true of 


decades, that has not been 


fatalities; start- 
ing in 1911 with a death rate of 2. 
per 100,000, the rate advanced to 18. 
in 1929 and in 1939 it was, at 19.3, 
still far above the 1911 level, though 
progress has evidently been made in 


automobile accident 


5 
9 
o 
the past decade. 


Legal 


Missouri Automatic Loan 


Rule Held Valid 
The Missouri Supreme Court ( Di- 
vision No. 1) 


case He uring vs. 


has just ruled on the 
Central States Life, 
in which Mrs. Mary Cullen Cleaver 
sought to collect under a policy on her 
husband. The Supreme Court upheld a 
lower court’s award of $10,000 acci- 
dental death insurance plus interest, 
but held that the claim for damages 
for vexatious delay was not justified. 
The court also, in its decision, upheld 
the automatic premium loan provision. 

The insured, Thomas FE. Cleaver, 
died Feb. 4, 1939, as “the result of the 
inhalation of 
from the exhaust of his automobile 
while he was 


carbon monoxide gas 
working thereon, and 
inhalation of said gas was accidental 
and not intentional on the part of the 
insured.” Cleaver paid no (quarterly) 
premiums from the middle of 1934 
until his death, but the court ruled 
that they had been paid for him 
through the automatic premium loan 
provision of the policy. 

As to the “vexatious delay,” the 
court held that the defendant had 


promptly paid the amount for which 
it would be liable, in any event, under 
an agreement that no claims or de- 
fense of either party would be thereby 
prejudiced, and that there was a rea- 
sonable basis for an honest difference 
of opinion, in good faith, as a matter 
of law. 


Conservation 


Negligent Superintendents 
Blamed for Blowouts 


“Of all the trouble-makers in our 
business, this is the first and worst.” 
Such is the description given to “the 
accumulation of non-paying business” 
by an editorial writer observing 
“Through Field in Field 
News, organ of the Western & South- 
ern Life Insurance Co. “These blow- 
outs due to accumulated lapses 
are the principal sources of finals and 
deficiencies, and yet there is no such 


Glasses” 


thing as an unavoidable blowout.” 
Explaining further this problem 
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"The Greatest Things in the World” 


OME years ago, addressing a Richmond audience, a 
talented Russian refugee remarked that her bitter ex- 
periences had taught her that “the greatest things in the 


world are bread and freedom.” 


The life underwriter with adequate vision of his calling 
will readily perceive that he has both opportunity and 
responsibility to assist, immeasurably, in perpetuating 


the “greatest things in the world” as part of America’s 





in industrial life insurance, the writer 
stated: “There is a difference between 
an accumulation of non-paying busi- 
ness and a big lapse. The best agents 
can, and occasionally do, have a big 
lapse. A family paying a big premium 
may move away and not be heard 
from, but a good agent takes such 
things in his stride . . . The poor 
agent has all the unavoidable lapses 
and a manufactured lapse besides. An 
accumulation of non-paying business 
is a manufactured lapse; saving up 
trouble; building up for a big let- 
down. Home office surveys show that 
over 80 per cent of all excessive lapses 
consist of new business, another way 
of saying that they are due to non- 
production.” 

The blame for such 
placed upon “weeks and months of 
negligence or indifference by the 
superintendent.” If the agent’s pro- 
duction is below the minimum, it 
should be checked up at once; the evil 
“may not be apparent in the collection 
book or the account, but the premium 
receipt books will show it.” Most 
blowouts, it is stated, could have been 
easily prevented if taken in time. 
“Just a matter of the superintendent 
taking a hold at the right time and 
spending a week or two with the 
agent to put him on his feet.” 


blowouts is 





VIRGINIA 


Home Office: RICHMOND 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 

Chartered Life Underwriter activity at the Philadelphia 
convention of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers on September 23-27 will be extensive, with one 
or more meetings under the auspices of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters or the National Chapter, C.L.U., 
on each of the five convention days. While the testimonial 
banquet to Dr. S. S. Huebner, president of the American 
College, is not a C.L.U. project, it will form the major 
part of C.L.U. participation in the convention. 

When the Federation of Insurance Counsel holds 
annual convention at the Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., September 5-7, the speakers will include: Robert L. 
Hogg, assistant general counsel, Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, on the “Status of Insurance Agents 
Under Unemployment Compensation Acts,” and Robert 
F. Wagner, Jr., member of the New York state legisla- 
ture, on “The Outlook for Reform in the Medical Field.” 

With the election of two new vice-presidents, the new 
North Texas Life Underwriters Association completed its 
official group at the June meeting held in Sherman. Jack 
Bell, Great National Life, Gainesville, and R. W. Pinkston, 
National Life & Accident, Denison, are the additional 
vice-presidents. Ricks Strong, Dallas, John Hancock 
Mutual Life, a past president of the Texas association, 
opened a series of educational meetings for the North 
Texas association. The group will be the guests of Mr. 
Bell at the Gainesville Country Club for a business and 
social meeting in August, with J. B. Baumann, Pacific 
Mutual Life, Houston, president of the Texas Associa- 


its 


tion, as the principal speaker. 

Organization of a cashiers’ section of the Birmingham 
Association of Life Underwriters was announced at the 
July meeting, which over by Thomas J. 
Huey, vice-president, in the absence of J. Orlando Ogle, 
new president, on account of illness. Officers of the new 
cashiers’ section include: Gordon E. Shields, New York 
Life, president; B. F. Irby, Sun Life, vice-president; 
Lucile Cannon, Aetna, secretary-treasurer. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Boston chapter of 
the Chartered Life Underwriters, the following new of- 
ficers were elected: President, V. E. Blagbrough, C.L.U. 
(John Hancock) ; treasurer, Merril Garcelon, C.L.U. (Na- 
tional Life); secretary, W. B. Thompson, C.L.U. (Mass. 
Mutual). 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers will hold its annual picnic August 29. Joseph Nimmer, 
president, has announced the following committee chair- 
men: Meetings, Edward J. Gilronan; membership, Henry 
Kannensohn and R. L. Calhoun, co-chairmen; finance, 
Robert Blunt; education and publication, Al Tripp; busi- 
ness standards and conservation, Norman Igo; by-laws, 
Michael Holliday; program, L. A. Spencer. 

The Grand Rapids (Mich.) Life Managers’ Association 
has elected the following officers for the coming year: 
President, Charles E. Brown, Mutual Life of New York; 
vice-president, Dan Treleven, Massachusetts Mutual Life; 
secretary-treasurer, George B. Skiff, New York Life. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of New 
York, Inc., has announced that the estimate of total sales 


was presided 
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IN HOME OFFIC] 


of Ordinary life insurance in New York city for June, 
1940, is $45,448,000, which compares with $46,017,000 re- 


ported for June of last year. 

The second school in agency management to 
ducted by the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau this 
year began on July 8 at the Claridge Hotel in Atlantic 
City and continued through July 19. 

Harper R. Dowell, of the Stuart D. Warner Agency of 
the New England Mutual Life in New York city, has been 
unanimously elected as chairman of the board of directors 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of New 
York, Ine. 

The Meridian (Miss.) 


be 


Underwriters have elected 


Life 


con- 
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EMPORARY triangle in prose—news, comment and 


quotes: Along with the familiar “Record Heat 
Wave” headlines in the daily papers appear the equally 
familiar “Summer Slump” discussions from here and 


there. ... When, as a matter of fact, production statistics 
for the country as a whole show that there “aint no sech 
animal.” ... All of the summer period, with the exception 
of September, compares favorably with the balance of 
the year, despite vacations of self and prospects. 

The Lincoln National Life recently surveyed a_ section 
of its field force concerning summer business and nearly 
was as good or 


one-quarter of reporting agents said it 
.. And offered 


better than the other months of the year. . 


some constructive suggestions to the others who find 
times a bit tough: make your quota for the month be- 
fore packing up for that vacation. 

HICH reminds me of a notice from the Bankers 


Life of Iowa, outlining a simple and effective little 
production idea as practiced by Perry Uncapher, Knox, 
Ind. . . . When he sells a policy, he just doesn’t give up 
until he sells one to every other member of policyholder’s 
family, and I don’t mean alternate member. .. . He gets 
them all, if humanly possible, and to prove it very often 
is possible, his record for the month of June showed 13 
families from which he will get no more business, barring 
additionals, until the stork performs his own stint on the 
item of additionals. These families accounted for 
20 of the 31 applications he submitted for the month and 
for a total of $70,500. ... And, speaking of the Bankers 
Life of Iowa, I suggest that life insurance historians take 
steps immediately to establish on the record that they 
were in the vanguard of the legion of kind hearted build- 
ers who were thoughtful enough to provide for the com- 
fort of the thousands who formerly were forced to stand 
exposed to rain and sun in order to keep an eye on the 
progress of excavation, construction or wrecking. 

As far as I noticed, the Bankers Life was the originator 
of the idea, although it received wider publicity after 
being adopted by the Radio City people a short time later. 

It may well be, however, that the New England 
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the following officers to serve for this coming year: Presi- 
dent, Henry C. Allen; Frank McLendon; 
secretary-treasurer and national committeeman, J. G. Den- 


vice-president, 


son. 

An association of life insurance managers has been or- 
ganized at Richmond, Va., with Gaius W. Diggs as presi- 
dent. 

The Chippewa Valley Association of Life Underwriters, 
Eau Claire, Wis., has elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Leo F. Duax, Equitable Life; vice-president, Archie 
Hurst, National Guardian Life; secretary, A. E. Lewis, 
Central Life of Des Moines, and treasurer, Ira Mijelde, 
Wisconsin Life. 

















By Frank Ellington 














Mutual could qualify for leadership in the field by reason 


of their several refinements, having for 51 weeks kept 


open “Ye Overseers’ Observatory,” where the good peopk 
of Boston were privileged to sit in comfort while viewing 
the preparations fer the 
Boylston 


erection of the company’s new 
Street. Incidentally, the New 
England Mutual passed out 20,000 membership cards in 


home on 
the “Order of Observatory Overseers.” 


ROM time to time, all of us are bound to encounte: 


that “Shining Armor” piece written by Channing Pol- 
lock, but it can’t happen too often for anyone interested 
in humanity and life insurance. Recently The New York 
Herald Tribune’s magazine This Week asked the author 
to retell the stoy, which he did in the following words: 


47 HE story,” says Mr. Pollock, “deals with a friend 
whose wife went to school with my wife. Those two 
have been together now for forty years or more. On the 
smallest of small salaries, they’ve paid for their home and 
reared two fine boys. One hot afternoon on Fifth Avenue, 
I met Fred, looking rather grubby. He was wearing a 
shiny old blue-serge suit, and perhaps you know how blue 
serge can shine, and where. So I asked, ‘Why can’t you 
treat yourself a little better? You’re not so young now.’ 
“Fred answered, rather shame-facedly: ‘That’s just it 
I’m not as young as I was, and I’m hanging on to an 
awful lot of life insurance. I want to be very certain 
that Betty’ll be all right when I’m gone.’ 

“He turned away from me and walked down Fifth 
Avenue, and a ray of sunshine fell on that glossy suit. 
And, suddenly, I saw—not shiny blue serge—but shining 
armor. I saw a man with spurs on his boots, and a sword 
at his side, and the colors of the woman he loved in his 
plumed helmet. And I said to myself. ‘What is the dif- 
ference between that man and a knight of old? Knights 
fought perhaps twenty minutes in the lists for their 
ladies; Fred has fought for Betty all his life, and he'll 
go on fighting until he dies.’ 

“There are millions of that man. Alexander’s army 
marches to work every morning, and fights a battle for 
the women it loves, and comes home in the evening to 
castles where those women are keeping the flag flying. 
Nobody doubts that Alexander was a success, but what of 
these men and women? Without their kind of success, 
all the triumphs of King Midas, and Alexander himself, 
and even of Beethoven, and Keats, and Edison would have 
— only lightning flashes over a sterile and chaotic 
world.” 


NEWS 





COMPANY CHANGES 


The directors of the Home Life Insurance Co. of New 
York at a meeting on July 15 elected two new directors. 
Baxter Jackson, first vice-president and di- 
rector of the Chemical Bank & Trust Co., New York, and 
Walter Hoving, president of Lord & Taylor. 


They are N. 


Charles E. Creagh, formerly manager for one of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.’s districts in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., has been appointed manager of the com- 
pany’s Rock City district in Nashville, with headquarters 
in the Stahlman Building and a branch at Clarksville, 
Tenn. Mr. Creagh succeeds M. A. Simpson, who is re- 
tiring after 18 years as manager of Rock City district. 

H. D. Mouzon, Jr., formerly Fort Worth (Tex.) man- 
ager for the Amicable Life of Waco, has been appointed 
Fort Worth manager for the California-Western States 
Life. Mr. Mouzon is the immediate past president of the 
Fort Worth Association of Life Underwriters. 

Paul C. Simpson, assistant manager for the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. at Rock City district in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has been promoted to the managership of 
the company’s Chickamauga district with headquarters in 
the James Building, Chattanooga, Tenn., and a branch 
office at Cleveland, Tenn. Mr. Simpson succeeds Charles 
E. Creagh, who has been promoted to one of the Metro- 
politan districts in Nashville. 

The Great National Life of elected Miss 
Madeline Warrick as assistant secretary. She has been 
in charge of the company’s medical department for the 
past six years and will continue to supervise that depart- 


Dallas has 


ment. 

Harold S. Mason, prominent Philadelphia life under- 
writer, has been appointed manager of the Continental 
American branch office in Philadelphia, effective July 15. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J., and sub- 
sidiaries have adopted an insured pension plan for eligible 
employees. The previously self-administered pension plan 
is now being funded with the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, and, in addition, the company has adopted a 
group annuity program with respect to future service for 
employees earning more than $3,000 a year, this plan also 
being insured by the Equitable. 

The American Fire and Casualty Co. of Orlando, Fla., 
has adopted a group program which provides the com- 
pany’s employees and agents with $122,000 life insurance, 
supplemented by hospital expense and surgical operation 
benefits. The group plan is being underwritten by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. on a cooperative basis. 

The Prudential Insurance Co. has issued on a contri- 
butory basis a group life insurance policy covering em- 
ployees of the Standard Romper Co., manufacturer of 
infants’ wear and boys’ suits, New York City, for $84,000 
of life insurance. 

Swiss Bleaching & Lace Finishing Co. and Furham Dye 
Works of Weehawken, N. J., have adopted a group insur- 
ance program, underwritten by the Metropolitan Life on 
a co-operative basis. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


HE president of a large Mid-West life insurance com- 
, on in my conversation with him recently, came up 
with what, to me, seemed a novel theory. This executive 
says that it is more than likely that all corporations in 
the country will have to adopt the five-day \vorking week. 
Not, if you please, because of job distribution; but be- 
cause, in his opinion, there is so much installment selling 
of all commodities that wage-earners must have Satur- 
days off so that they will have time to go around and 
make payments on radios, cars, washing machines, elec- 
trical appliances and the hundreds of other items which 
are sold on the installment plan. The great increase in 
travel, says this president, is due to the idea of “take 
your vacation first, then pay for it’”—on the installment 
plan! Perhaps he is right. As the son of a New York 
Senator who first introduced legislation to break up the 
installment system of buying in the Empire State (a sys- 
tem which, at that time and through exorbitant interest 
rates, the the 
greatest city), I am inclined to agree with him. 
opinion that the decline of the spirit of thrift and personal 
independence in our nation is directly traceable to the 
installment plan of buying—‘spending what you haven't 
At the same time, I am willing to admit that the 


was enslaving poorer classes of world’s 


It is my 


got.” 
extension of credit in various forms has remarkably con- 
tributed to the expansion of industry—particularly the 
automobile industry—and has brought about what we like 
to call the American standard of living. Frankly, though, 
I do not know whether that standard is based on a sound 
If installment buying is too extensively 
carried out, its ills are manifest. Worst of those ills is 
that it augments the idea of “keeping up with the Joneses” 
and, in the last analysis, means personal and family bank- 


premise or not. 


ruptcy. That is not a sound basis of operation, regardless 


of the apparent immediate benefits. It is merely a form 
of family financial inflation which eventually undermines 


the 


spirit of 


standard, and the 
We, as a 
That, to me, 


two things: individual monetary 


individual personal independence. 
nation, place luxuries ahead of necessities. 

seems the driving theory behind the American standard 
of life. 
a hundred years hence, we are still to be a power in the 


It is a theory which we must learn to forego if, 


world and are to maintain our rights to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. When I say we must forego the 
theory behind our present American standard of living, I 
certainly do not mean that we should give up that standard 
of living. It can be attained and maintained on a sounder 
basis than at present exists. It can be won on a basis of 
accomplishment rather than on what amounts to inflation. 
We can begin seriously to think in terms of the future, 
sacrificing individual pleasures to the status of the nation 
at least a half-century in advance. The current exampk 
of the debacle in France should give us warning; for “ill 
prey, wealth 
Strong men can accumulate 


fares the land, to hastening ills a where 
accumulates and men decay.” 
and hold wealth, but the strongest man will have his char- 
acter undermined by luxury unless he ceaselessly guards 
no nation is better or 


against such deterioration: and 


stronger than its individual citizenry. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


A testimonial dinner to Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean of in 
surance educators and president of the American College 
of Life Underwriters, will be given in the grand ballroom 
of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, on Sep- 
tember 25, during the annual convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. Toastmaster will be 
Julian S. Myrick, manager of the Mutual Life in New 
York City and chairman of the board of the American 
College. On that occasion Dr. Huebner will confer the 
C.L.U. designation upon those who have qualified for it. 

Harry Morrow has been unanimously re-elected as 
chairman of the Board of Past Presidents of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of the City of New York, Inc. 
This group consists of the 21 former heads of the asso- 
ciation, most of whom are still actively engaged in busi- 
ness. Mr. Morrow is just completing his 38th year in the 
life insurance business; he is with the Bethea Agency of 
the Penn Mutual Life. 

F. B. Martin, representative for the Men’s 
Assurance Co. at Amarillo, Tex., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Northwest Texas Association of Life Under- 
writers. Other newly elected officers are Don Wyatt, dis- 
trict manager, the Great American Life, vice-president; 
J. N. Browning, representative, ordinary department, 
American National, secretary-treasurer. 

The Toledo Life Managers Asseciation at a 
trustees’ meeting elected the following officers: E. 
ton, president; R. A. Wesselmann, vice-president, 
Dan W. Harris, secretary-treasurer. 

The board of directors of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis has re-elected Secretary Ervin A. 
Pickel, Phoenix Mutual Life, James G. 
Callahan, Metropolitan Life. 


Business 


recent 
O. Bar- 
and 


and Treasurer 


DEATHS 


counsel of the 
home in 


Albert H. Yost, 63, vice-president and 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., died at his 
West Hartford, Conn., July 23. 

George H. Perkins, 78, employed in the actuarial de- 
partment of the New England Mutual Life Insurance Co 
for nearly forty years, died at his home in Woburn, Mass.., 
July 22. 

Charles 
Union Central 
recently. 

Bailie Semple Pates, 80, for forty years superintendent 
of the Fredericksburg branch of the Home Beneficial Life 
Insurance Co., retiring in 1928, died July 19 at his home 


retired vice-president of the 


Co., 


Hommeyer, 70, 
Life 


Insurance died in Minneapolis 


in Fredericksburg, Va. 

John D. Williams, 59, agent of the Prudential Insurance: 
Co., at Nanticoke, Pa., for twenty-four years, died ther« 
recently. 








The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial) and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Bernard L. Connor John J. Gallagher 




















PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 

More than 56,000 policyholders and beneficiaries re- 
ceived approximately $2,690,000 in benefit payments from 
the Provident Life and Accident, Chattanooga, during the 
first six months of 1940, the company’s fifty-third year. 
This was an average of a benefit payment every 69 sec- 
onds of the working day. Gains were shown by each of 
the four separate departments—Life, Accident, Railroad 
and Group, making it the best six months in the Provi- 
dent’s history. 

A new idea in public relations, combining the principles 
of newspaper publicity and outdoor advertising to com- 
mend publicly individuals and organizations for leadership 
and achievement, is paying dividends for the Great Na- 
tional Life of Dallas; it is establishing cordial relations 
with firms and persons with whom no contact previously 
existed and is strengthening relations with others. The 
Great National has set up in its home office city on a well 
traveled thoroughfare leading to the downtown section 
what is called a “congratulations” outdoor display, by 
means of which President S. J. Hay extends congratula- 
tions to Dallas citizens and concerns for accomplishment. 

Twenty-two Bankers Life of lowa agencies exceeded 
their quotas in June, President’s Month, helping the com- 
pany to beat its quota by $346,000. Goal for the month, 
in honor of President Gerard S. Nollen, was a $6,100,000 
production or $100,000 for each of the company’s 61 years. 
This involved a production of 10 per cent more than its 
regular quota by each agency. 

More than 150 members of the home office staff of the 
Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis participated 
July 20 in a 12-mile-long parade inaugurating the first 
annual Minneapolis Aquatennial, July 20-28. Garbed in 
gay red, white and blue uniforms, members of the group, 
parading as a unique singing unit, brought an enthusiastic 
response from the 200,000 spectators who lined the 
streets. 

Earl C. Henderson, secretary and actuary, completed 
twenty years of service with the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Co. on July 20. He received flowers and a 
20-year service pin from the company and the congratula- 
tions of his associates in the home office. The actuarial 
department presented him with a handsome clock at a din- 
ner party given at the University Club of Hartford. 

The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. held its convention 
at Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss., July 18-19. Officials 
present included: Agency Vice-President Alexander E. 
Patterson and U. F. Quirk and Louis J. Oswald, both as- 
sistants to the agency vice-president. 

A two-day open house for the general public, to view 
the new home offices of the American Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. which recently occupied the three top floors of 
the Liberty building at Sixth and Grand, Des Moines, was 
held on July 23 and 24. 











Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Wesrern Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Incorporated 1882 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 
By DAVID PORTER 


ROBLEMS caused by the rapid expansion of the 

John A. Ramsay General Agency (Connecticut 
Mutual) in Newark have been solved by the removal of 
the agency to new enlarged offices in the Raymond-Com- 
merce Building. The present offices in the National 
Newark and Essex Building will be vacated August 15. 
Mr. Ramsay was agency supervisor for the Haviland 
Agency of the Penn Mutual in Newark from 1931 to 
1937 and was appointed general agent for the Connecti- 
cut Mutual on July 16, 1937. Within a year after this 
appointment he won the Presiden.’s Award, given each 
year by James Lee Loomis, Connecticut Mutual presi- 
dent, to the general agent who has compiled the most 
outstanding organization record during the preceding 
twelve-month period. In 1939, Mr. Ramsay succeeded 
in building the agency io second place nationally in paid 
life insurance volume among the company’s 72 agencies. 
President of the Life Insurance General Agents and 
Managers Association of Northern New Jersey, Mr. 
Ramsay is also chairman of the Planning and Program- 
ing Committee of the Life Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey. 


ONSONANT with the extensive membership drive of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York City is the appoint- 
ment of Timothy W. Foley, popular young general agent of the 
State Mutual Life at 100 East 42nd Street, to take charge of the 
association's membership activities. It is expected that consider- 
able impetus will be given the campaign because of this selection. 
Mr. Foley, young in years but a veteran in life insurance circles, 
got his first I'fe insurance job in 1918 at the age of 15. This was 
in the Equitable's home office, then located at 120 Broadway. In 
1920 he joined the State Mutual, becoming successively cashier, 
supervisor and assistant general agent. In 1931 he was named 
manager of the uptown branch of the Frank W. Pennell Agency 
and in 1938 became general agent of his own agency. 


IKE a surprisingly large number of successful general 
L agents, Mr. Foley has gained an enviable reputation 
as a public speaker, translating into platform language 
the experience he has acquired as a producer and man- 
ager. He has delivered numerous talks at State Mutual 
conventions as well as at many of the leading life 
agencies of New York City. In May of this year, for in- 
stance, he was one of the feature speakers at the Syra- 
cuse convention of the New York State Life Under- 
writers Association. He lives at Manhasset, L. I., is a 
member of the Life Managers Association of the City 
of New York and of the Mid-Town Managers Associa- 
tion which he has served as secretary and treasurer. 
He was chairman of this year’s golf outing of the Life 
Managers Association and is an active member of the 
Nor.h Hills Country Club in Douglaston, L. I. Extra- 
mural activities include a touch of the thespian, since 
he has appeared in several of the Gridiron shows of the 
Life Managers Association, as well as athletics, for he 
was formerly a professional bastketball and baseball 
star and now spends a great deal of his spare time in 
coaching juvenile teams in both sports. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


UGENE G. GRACE, president of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation announced last week that plant 
operations were at a 99 per cent capacity, and with the 
new commercial orders pouring in, the operating 
capacity of the plant will be increased to 130 per cent. 
With this announcement came the declaration of a 
$1.25 dividend on the common stock. Since July 1, 
Mr. Grace reported that government orders placed with 
the company has exceeded $190,000,000, pushing up 
the unfilled orders to approximately $480,000,000, a 
figure far in excess of any peace time record. Any 
general rise in steel prices was not anticipated by Mr. 
Grace, emphasizing at the same time that he did not 
favor any boom condition in the steel trade. 
*« * * 
HE Senate Military Affairs Committee wrote a 
clause into the Burke-Wadsworth Conscription Bill 
last week, designed to protect the jobs of men called 
up for military duty. The clause, in its essence, would 
force employers to rehire those who completed their 
military training under penalty of prosecution under 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act. Also that govern- 
ment employees must be given back their positions. If 
the bill is approved by the Senate, actual drafting will 
begin in October when 400,000 men between the ages 
of 21 to 30 will be called up for examination and classi- 
fication. 
* * * 
ALL Street experienced another dull week. Not 
since 1918 has the market gone through such a 
period of inactivity with prices moving in accordance 
with the dullness. Another 22 year record was broken 
last Saturday when only 83,320 shares changed hands. 
Steel and war shares held firm for the week. No 
major gains were made in any issues with gains and 
losses offsetting each other. 
*« * + 
HE United States Secret Service has certainly been 
active in running down the makers of spurious 
money this past year. According to Treasury Depart- 
ment reports, losses through acceptance of counterfeit 
notes by the public was reduced to $145,644 from 
$294,057 in the previous year or 50.5 per cent, not- 
withstanding the fact that the volume of currency has 
increased $850,000,000 in the last year to reach a 
record level of $7,900,000,000 in circulation. 
* * * 
TEEL ingot production in the United States climbed 
one and one half points to 89 per cent of capacity. 
the /Jron Age estimates. Export demand for steel. 
which is largely of British origin, shows no slackening. 
Substantial orders of steel are expected next month 
from the automobile industry, which is rapidly chang- 
ing over to new model production. Railroad equip- 
ment buying promises to substantially aid steel orders. 
. * * 
OMPOSITE average security prices for the weeks 
ended July 20 and July 27, 1940, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York 
Stock Exchange as follows: 


July 20 July 27 
Mon Sat Mon. Sat 
70 Industrials .. . 131.14 131.33 131.39 131.53 
BO BOBO occccacs ‘ 19.11 19.27 19.23 19.33 
Dee we” na vauee de 97.53 97.71 97.74 97.87 
30 Bonds ‘ as . 86.15 86.14 68.05 86.00 


—The Statistician. 
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AGENCY NEWS 

George C. Coulson has been appointed general agent 
at Springfield for the Connecticut Mutual Life, succeed- 
ing Henry C. Hunken, who has been transferred to Chi- 
cago, where he will be associated with the Charles J, 
Zimmerman agency as associate general agent. Mr. Coul- 
son has been with the Connecticut Mutual for 12 years, 
first as a representative and later as a supervisor at 
Pittsburgh, making a fine record in both capacities. In 
1938 he was called to the home office, where his primary 
task has been assisting Edward C. Andersen, educational 
director. in the furtherance of the company’s estate ex- 
tension plan. He has also been on the faculty of the home 
office training schools which the company has held for 
new agents. 

Graham Kirkpatrick, for the past year and a half a 
member of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co.’s agen- 
cy department staff, has been appointed general agent for 
that company at Birmingham, Ala. He succeeds J. Furniss 
Lee, who retires on August 1 from the management of 
the agency and who will continue his twenty-four-year 
association with the Mutual Benefit as representative at 
Bessemer, Ala. 

Star-studded with eight general agents whose length of 
service exceeds 10 years, the Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. this month is marking long term anniversaries 
of 36 members of its field organization. Henry Gries- 
heimer, of the Joseph M. Gantz Agency in Cincinnati, 
leads the group with 42 years of service, closely followed 
by L. D. Olmstead, of Tyler, Tex. Frank B. Schwentker, 
of Phoenix, Ariz., with 37 years of service, is first among 
the general agents whose anniversary occurs this month 
and Frank Fitts, Tuscaloosa, Ala., is second. 

A silver anniversary meeting and luncheon was held 
at the Columbia Club, Indianapolis, July 20, honoring four 
members of the Indiana Agency of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., who complete 25 years of ser- 
vice in 1940. Those being honored are Dan F. Flickinger, 
general agent; Ray O. Woods, sales manager; John R. 
Jones, all of Indianapolis, and Thomas J. Stanton of Gary, 
whose connections with the company date from 1915. 

Two important agency changes in the ranks of the Cali- 
fornia-Western States Life have been announced by Ray 
P. Cox, vice-president and manager of agencies. Gilbert 
Ball, of Sacramento, was transferred to San Francisco to 
head the newly consolidated San Francisco agency of the 
company, and Robert E. Murphy was appointed manager 
of the Sacramento agency, the post vacated by Mr. Ball. 

The Matthew J. Lauer agency of the Continental Amer- 
ican Life Insurance Co., New York City, completed the 
first six months of 1940 leading all agencies of the Con- 
tinental American both in volume and in premiums. This 
same agency was first in both departments for the year 
1939. 

The newly organized insurance agency of Sarbone- 
Silver, Inc., is the latest general agency appointment of 
the United States Life Insurance Co. The new agency, 
with offices in Newark, N. J., will specialize in accident, 
health and hospitalization covering Essex, Union and 
Passaic counties. 

Writing $808,416 of new life insurance, the Greensboro 
agency of the Jefferson Standard Life smashed its quota 
for the month-and-a-half-long campaign in honor of Man- 
ager W. H. Andrews’ 20th anniversary by more than 
$50,000. 

The West Coast Life Insurance Co. has appointed 
Charles Beyers as associate agency manager in Los 
Angeles, to be associated with Southern California Man- 
ager Robert Freeman. 
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EWS State of Vermont. Here was his opportunity to demon- 
agent WAY DOWN EAST strate that his economic training was not classroom the- 
neceed. ory but a very practical art. His work was outstanding 
to Chi- and he made full use of the experience acquired earlier as 
sen Oe By TOM EAGAN secretary to the state bankers association. In 1935 he 
» Cont joined the National Life where today he is assistant to the 
vears ath of in Montpelier, Vt., I met L. Douglas Mere- president and member of the finance committee and trea- 
ae at dith of the National Life «cf Vermont. I thought of a surer of the company. 
ss. is number of things as we talked, but what was uppermost 
rimary in my mind was wonderment that this man who is full of A t understand it, one of the most admired of the 
ational the characieristics held in high esteem in New England i. ankee” virtues is the natural capacity to enjoy 
ate ex- and generally passing as “Yankee” virtues should have nothing that isn’t productive work. If that is true, then 
» hous been born in Scranton, Pa., some 35 years ago. I sup- Douglas Meredith possesses toa marked degree this rap- 
ald for pose there is no answer to that, but I am sure that the idly disappearing trait. He may occasionally go fishing 
reason he is now with the National Life is the same rea- but not golfing, hunting, baseball or any others in the long 
half a son that the National is the great company that it is. list of diversions offer any allurement to him. Like others 
: agew One of the indices that never varies, if unmolested, is the who have this trait, he is probably unaware of it. Where 
ont foe attraction between men of ability and the company with the writing of an ag treatise may be looked upon 
Peceiil opportunities. In Douglas Meredith I feel that the Na with horror by another, it’s perfect recreation for this man. 
at a tional made a happy choice. o e 
7 E is a very human sort of a chap, and nothing about 
A ee E is a modest, unassuming man who first attracted him suggests either dryness or mildew. He is very 
tive at H attention as an assistant professor of economics at much alive and makes it a practice to knock out some 
the University of Vermont back in 1927. There he was meaty and pungent editorials for a Burlington paper 
igth of popular with the faculty and students. One of his innova where he is an editorial staff writer. He is a buoyant 
Insur- tions while there was taking his class to Wall St. district sort of a man whose enthusiasm is infectious. He has 
weeny in New York City where they saw and heard first hand served Vermont as a member of a commission whose duties 
Gries- just how business was carried on in the financial center. were to devise a state policy in connection with old-age 
‘Innati, Always full of enthusiasm he used to hustle about get- problems, a job he carried out with the same ease that he 
lowed ting group rates, free concessions, reduced fares, etc., so displayed when he merged six savings banks into one bank 
entker, that even the least of his classes could make the trip. He while he was bank commissioner. 
among continued his own studies meanwhile and in 1931 Yale e 
month granted him his doctor’s degree. HIS year Mr. Meredith was elected treasurer of the 
° National Life. That he will take his place some day 
s held |* 1934, although he was but 29 years of age, he was among the astute men who built this company is the 
ig four made banking and insurance commissioner for the prophecy of his friends. 
ancock 
of ser- 
kinger, WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 
cull Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of Franklin Life, General American. Guardian Life of 
15. , Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- America. Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National. 
e Cali. | UTAnce: California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
Re eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Gilbert : } } ; 
, Amount Invested ‘Per Cent Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested | Per Cent 
isco to Week Ending to Total Week Ending to Total Week Ending to Total Week Ending ___ to Total 
of the June 29 Investment July 6 Investment July 13 Investment | July 20 | Investment 
anager LOANS 
r. Ball. On Farm Property $ 1,071,889 11.82 $ 208,719 1.73 | $ 289.741 4.43 $ 1.018.814 7.96 
Amer: On Dwellings and Business Proverty 4,682,931 51.65 1,153,214 9.58 1,760,976 26.95 1,658,740 12.95 
ed the Total 5.754.820 63.47 1,361,933 11.31 2.050.717 31.38 2,677,554 . 20.91 
e Con- RAILROAD SECURITIES 
s. This — 34,375 38 59, 968 .92 89,194 .70 
e yo Total 34,375 38 59.968 92 89,194 | 70 
PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES | 
irbone- Bonds 2,345,327 25.87 7,420,185 61.62 810, 251 12.40 7,006,747 | 54.71 
Stocks 315,000 2.62 30,000 -46 
ent of | 
gency, Total 2,345,327 25.87 7,735,185 64.24 840, 251 12.86 7,006,747 54.71 
cident. CRVERNMENT SECURITIES 
n and a 1, 500,000 22.95 1,710,000 | 13.35 
Bonds of other foreign governments | 
State, County, Municipal 697,135 7.69 838,741 6.97 658 000 10.07 628,502 | 4.13 
—_ Total 697, 135 7.69 838,741 6.97 2, 158,000 33.02 2,238,502 | 17.48 
> Man- MACELLANEOUS SECURITIES oemen 
= om | .8| “am | “e] “ees a] el. 
» than , ’ . 7,106 .06 
Tota: 235,105 2.59 2,106,279 17.48 1, 426 335 21.82 | 793,731 | 6 20 
ointed — 8ECAPITULATION 
. La — 3. 12am 4.8 0 4.0 4,418,708 7.2 10, 121.008 | 79.03 
Man- Loans 5,754,820 63.47 1,361,933 11.31 2,050,717 31.38 2,677,564 | - 20.91 
| EE 9, 066, 762 100.00 12,042, 138 100.00 6,535,271 100.00 12,805.728 | 100.00 
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Philosophy of Protection 


. dedication of the splendid 
new home office of the Con- 
tinental American Life Insur- 
ance Company, last week at Wil- 
mington, Del., was marked by 
dual sidelights of general inter- 
est: the unveiling of a memorial 
plaque in honor of the late Philip 
Burnet, founder and first presi- 
dent of the company, and the 
widely published tribute to life 
insurance delivered by United 
States Senator John G. Town- 
send, Jr., a director of the Con- 
tinental American, but who said 
he spoke as a policyholder and a 
citizen. 

The world of life insurance, 
including, of course, its policy- 
holders, owes much to Philip 
Burnet, who organized this pro- 
gressive company back in 1907, 
at the age of 29, for he is gener- 
ally credited with the introduc- 
tion of the family income policy 
which has done so much to sell 
protection to the public during 
the period of greatest need for 
protection—a period, incidental- 
ly, when the average young fam- 
ily man is wont to defer because 
of economic reasons the. fulfill- 
ment of this financial obligation. 
The popularizing of this form 
of protection, the object of which 
was to afford the buyer the max- 
imum benefits in both protection 
and equity, has served well the 
cause of life insurance. 

The address of Senator Town- 
send was both a tribute to and 
an explanation of life insurance 
service. Speaking as a policy- 
holder, and more especially as a 
rural policyholder, he offered a 
provocative thought in his state- 
ment that the man on the farm 
or in the small town is not so 
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SOCIAL USEFULNESS 


HE common denominator of life insur- 

ance is social usefulness. Many of us 
fear that, in recent years, there has been 
a tendency in the American people to 
grow soft. It may have been the result 
of the last World War, which shocked men 
into recklessness. And recent paternalistic 
practices in government and indiscrimi- 
nate federal spending have tended to 
deaden the old sense of personal responsi- 
bility and thrift. The life insurance com- 
panies have done valiant work in combat- 
ing that tendency and in encouraging the 
sturdy virtues of restraint in spending 
and caution in saving. | believe life in- 
surance companies have been one of our 
most steadying factors in recent years in 
America and we owe a debt of gratitude 
to the able management which has carried 
on against so many odds.—U. S. Senator 


John G. Townsend, Jr. 








easily caught up with by mis- 
representation. By the very na- 
ture of his labor, and his com- 
parative insolation, he is of the 
type that thinks things through 
and experience in earning a live- 
lihood on the rugged road of 
labor has taught him that life 
does not offer to any of its sub- 
jects services or commodities on 
the something-for-nothing plan. 
Continuing with his delinea- 
tion of the character of the rural 
policyholder—and perhaps offer- 
ing an explanation of why so 
many salesmen in sparsely pop- 
ulated areas are able to obtain 
both quantity and quality busi- 
ness—Senator Townsend said: 
“This man does not come under 
the so-called benefits of the Fed- 
eral Social Security Law. He is 
usually a man without wages at 
all, but wholly dependent upon 
his initiative and thrift. Usual- 
ly, his capital is small and his 
earnings irregular and modest 
and any saving plan he may 





adopt must be adaptable to those 
conditions. 

“Therefore, when he saves the 
life-insurance way, you may put 
that down on the credit side of 
your ledger in more ways than 
one. And many of them do save 
your way and the life insurance 
business, and especially your 
company, is commanding in 
creasing respect in my part of 
the State.” 

Life insurance, the speaker de- 
clared, teaches and preaches the 
American way of life. It is 
founded upon and fosters indi- 
vidual ambition and thrift. It 
appeals to the individual’s desire 
for security and goes on to show 
him how to accomplish this for 
himself and family through self- 
denial and foresight. The life 
insurance principle is _ estab- 
lished on a sound basis and as 
long as men and women are con- 
tent with fair and equitable re- 
turns and avoid the spectacu- 
lar promise of sudden wealth 
through their investments, the 
business will continue to flour- 
ish. 

That the Senator is cognizant 
of the flexibility and serviceabil- 
ity of the life insurance contract 
was evident when he said: “And 
you are modern, in the sense 
that you meet changing social 
and economic conditions. On 
proper business principles, you 
teach your policyholder to guard 
his health—you help him to live. 
For it is no longer necessary for 
a man to die to receive the bene- 
fits of his carefully planned 
economy ; you have evolved plans 
by which those blessings may be 
his to be shared with his family 
while he lives. He does not 
have to die to win. That is good 
business for you and for him.” 
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